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TIMASITHEOS. 


O For the gift to rise in full degree, 
Not like the showy fungus of a night, 
But fed with soft delays, a branching tree ! 


Where now Olympia struggles to the light 
All ruin, a sacred city long profaned, 
Pausanias found amid the shining flight 


Of brilliant statues, all unspecked, unstained, 
One hewed about the face, and marred with 


mire, 
Still standing as by right, but deep disdained ; 


And when the curious wanderer would inquire 
Whose beauteous antique shape was soiled 
and shamed, 
None there could tell save one white-bearded 
sire, 


Who answered: “This was one who, never 
tamed, 
With his swift thews won race on flashing 


race, 
Lightly ; Timasitheos was he named, 
“The Delphian, and from Phoebus so much 


grace 
He had, that all the Arcadian world ex- 
tolled 
His manhood and the glory of his face ; 


“ And from the lips of Stesichorus rolled 
Madness of song, praising his brazen feet, 
And tight curls closing like the marigold ; 


* And Argive Ageladas, as was meet, 
Master of Pheidias, sculptured him, and set 
His statue in the ranks of strong and fleet ; 


“ And three times at the Pythian games he met 
The athletes in the sinewy lists, and won, 
And through the dewy streets and meadows 

wet, 


“ Went singing, crowned from the pancration, 
To Delphi, in a long procession borne, 
And met with songs, his city’s dearest son.” 


“Then why,” Pausanias cried, “ this mien for- 
lorn, 
These injured garments, this dishonored 


head, 
Of all its light and carven beauty shorn?” 


To whom the old indifferent grey-beard said : 
“Twas long ago, before my grandsires’ days, 
And he who knew our history best is dead. 


“ But see this dim and grey inscription says : 
‘ Timasitheos, traitor to the state, 
Lift up with pride and fallen on godless ways, 


“« By his fond physical strength intoxicate, 
Plotted with Kylon, and so meanly fell, 
Unstable, and the prey of envious fate.’” 


Too soon, too much adored! Ah! much too 
well 
He cleft the winds and left the world be- 
hind! 
Too fatal all the shapely miracle 


Of his great limbs in faultless form combined ! 
Better, ah ! better far to have been less swift, 
More kindred to the earth, less to the wind ! 


For the gods hate not excellence, but lift 
The strong soul slowly on a great endeavor, 
And grace their own belovéd, gift by gift, 


And with their sleepless eyes have wit to sever 
Man’s lawful joy in power from pride of 


power, 
And hover round the loyal soul forever ; 


But the hot insolent head they hold one hour 
High over the ranks of men, then dash it 


down, 
And laugh to see it kiss the dust and cower. 


Let others leap straight to the forest-crown ! 
Slow growth, cool saps and temperate airs 
for me, 
And strength to stand when all the woods are 
brown. 


Cornhill Magazine. EDMUND W. GOSSE. 


SPRING. 


WHEN I am weary and the spirit flags, 
Spent with life’s struggle and too dull for 
prayer, 
One haven of delight is still mine own, 
All unassailed by care. 


In that dear realm the fancy wanders free, 
And drinks unsullied joy at every well ; 
My years are lost in the eternal youth 
Of thy sweet spell. 


Too old for innocence, too young for rest, 
My troubled spirit wanders to thy feet, 

Beloved spring ! — with ever new delight, 
I feel thy heart’s strong beat. 


Forever new the radiance of thy smile, 
Thy tender waking out of sleep, how new! 
All else is changing that is not yet changed, 
But thou remainest true. 


Breathe on my cheek for breath that Death 
hath stayed, 
And kiss my lips for lips that are no more, 
Or bring the fragrance of undying spring 
From Heaven’s far shore. 


And if in sunless cities’ haunts I stray, 
And lose thy birds and flowers, this grace 
still bring, — 
That somewhere I may know thou art on earth, 
That some see spring ! 
C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
The Rectory, Farrow-on- Tyne. 





Spectator. 
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OLD SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
OLD SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 

SOMEWHERE about the beginning of the 
century, a Scotchman who had brightened 
up his faculties in the United States, was 
laboring for a social revolution in one of 
the southern Scotch counties. Macadam, 
the future “ Colossus of Roads,” was de- 
veloping his system in a district of Ayr- 
shire. It was an immense advance on 
the strategical communications of the 
immortal General Wade, who bad brought 
down blessings on his head from those 
wayfarers in certain Highland districts, 
who had seen his roads before they were 
made. Nowhere were Macadam’s inven- 
tions more subversive of the old-fashioned 
order of things than in his native country. 
He replaced deep-rutted cart-tracks with 
smooth turnpikes on which stage-coaches 
could bowl along without danger to springs 
or axle-trees ; he surmounted precipitous 
hills by easy gradients, and laid solid 
causeways on beds of broken stone over 
the yielding peat-bottoms. When there 
were roads that could be travelled in com- 
fort upon wheels, it became worth while 


to replace ferries with bridges, while the 
fords and bridle-paths fell into disuse. 
Men who had vegetated in back-of-the- 
world towns all their lives, and, like their 
fathers before them, had seldom lost sight 
of the highest hill on the horizon of their 
native parish, begin to lift up their eyes 


and look about them. The occasional 
apparition of a stranger in the burgh 
street became an event of more frequent 
occurrence ; and now and then the nota- 
bles might forgather with a traveller newly 
arrived from “Auld Reekie,” or even 
from London itself. The life-blood of 
the country began to circulate; High- 
lander rubbed shoulders with Lowlander, 
and landward farmers with citizens of the 
seaports; a fresh breath of ideas was 
Stirring in the air; home-born habits be- 
gan to change; prejudices and supersti- 
tions were slowly exploded; angularities 
of character were worn away as _ local 
manners died out. The revolution had 
been steadily gaining ground, when Sir 
Walter Scott and steam-ships came to 
accelerate its progress. The poems and 
the Waverley Novels made Scotch scen- 
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ery the fashion. There was a rush of 
southern tourists along Macadam’s high- 
ways — animated on their pilgrimage by 
the romantic associations with which 
the magician had charmed their fancies. 
Steamers were plying between London 
and Leith. Inns in the towns were turned 
into hotels; new establishments were 
opened to eclipse their ruder predeces- 
sors; change-houses in lonely Highland 
glens offered more decent accommoda- 
tion to fastidious visitors; relays of post- 
horses were to be found on the roads 
where the precarious mail-service used to 
be performed by “sheltie” or foot-post ; 
troops of excited strangers were to be 
seen following in the footsteps of the 
Knight of Snowdon, or the hoof-tracks of 
Dugald Dalgetty’s Gustavus —or stray- 
ing through the bleak solitudes of the 
song-land on the Border, past the crum- 
bling remains of baronial holds or monas- 
tic foundations. The rush of southerns 
excited emulation in the north, and awak- 
ened what Johnson defined as a wise and 
intelligent curiosity. Stay-at-home folks, 
like Galt’s Ayrshire Legatees, took to 
securing berths in the London steam- 
packets. They went up to stare at the 
marvels of the metropolis, to admire the 
rich fertility of waving wheat-fields and 
fruit-laden orchards, or perchance, like a 
Beattie, to get a glimpse of the lettered 
society that gathered to town in the Par- 
liamentarty session. The changes that 
Scott’s shrewdness foresaw, when the 
steamer actually outstripped the land- 
post, as he remarks in a letter to Southey, 
had already begun to be realized. The 
Union at last was actually accomplished ; 
and Scotland, for the first time in her 
history, had ceased to be a province or 
separate kingdom. 

Old people who bemoaned the departed 
state of things, of which they were them- 
selves the last surviving memorials, have 
been disappearing in the course of the 
last generations. The orai traditions that 
reminded one of past fashions and man- 
ners are being neglected or forgotten in 
this bustling age ; and it is only now and 
then in old books or musty correspon- 
dence, or in some volume of more or less 
interest written by a social antiquarian, 
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that you come on some study of a past 
which at least had the merit of pictur- 
esqueness. Practical men, with consid- 
erable reason, have long ceased to be 
laudatores temporis acti. There is no 
disputing the material advantages that 
inhabitants, even of the remoter districts 
of the north, have gained by the improve- 
ment of communications and the universal 
encroachments of civilization. The in- 
crease of comfort, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the opportunities of making a liveli- 
hood or a fortune in England or abroad, 
better accommodation, higher wages, 
cheaper luxuries, perpetual posts, penny 
papers, and shilling telegrams, are all 
things to be duly grateful for, as they are 
things we should find it hard to resign. 
We ought to be well contented on the 
whole with the days in which our lot has 
fallen. Yet most of us have a dash of 
the imaginative in our natures which pre- 
fers the more homely romance of what 
was actual life to what we find in the 
commonplace modern novel. And as we 
love the rough ballads of stouthrief and 
blood-feuds, though we appreciate our 
police force and the protection of the 
laws, so the manners of our ruder fathers 
must have an interest for us, while we 
congratulate ourselves On our own supe- 
rior refinement. 

It is by no means easy to realize life in 
Scotland some hundred years ago, even 
by the light that is flashed upon it from 
the pages of Scott, or by the aid of the 
narratives of adventurous travellers who 
must certainly have forfeited their poli- 
cies of insurance had life insurances been 
in the habits of the time. The reign of 
law had been savagely vindicated after 
the troubles of “the ’45;” but the descent 
of the clansmen who seated a Stewart in 
Holyrood was an affair almost of yester- 
day. It was not so very long before that 
a Scottish judge, belonging to one of the 
highest families in the kingdom, had 
doomed his wife to solitary confinement, 
and carried out the summary decree by 
the connivance of political friends. Noth- 
ing gives a better notion of the distance 
of the remoter Western Isles from the 
capital than that sensational story of Lady 
Grange. The men who had the charge of 


removing her from place to place never 
dreamed of disputing the orders of their 
feudal superiors, or showed any sense of 
their personal responsibility to justice. 
More than one clergyman or tacksman of 
some position was in the secret of her 
wrongs. Yet it was years before any 
attempt was made to redress them, or 
indeed before any intelligence of the 
missing lady reached the friends in Edin- 
burgh who were interested in her fate. 
The fact was, that the “ Highland line” 
still marked the boundary between High- 
lands and Lowlands, almost as distinctly 
as when Bailie Jarvie with bated breath 
pointed out the Highland hills to Osbal- 
distone. The clans, whether loyal or 
disaffected, had been disarmed — and dis- 
armed so effectually, that, as M‘Leod’s 
Skyemen complained, they had been left 
at the mercy of any boat’s crew of priva- 
teersmen who might disembark on their 
shores. The “garb of old Gaul” had 
been proscribed, and in place of the plaid 
the Celts wore jackets of homespun. But 
they could not be so easily relieved of 
their reputation for lawlessness; and in 
the excited fancy of the sagest of their 
Lowland visitors, their solitudes seemed 
standing provocations to crime. Now 
that they were no longer liable to be 
ordered out on the war-path we have 
every reason to believe that they had 
become as peaceably disposed as any 
people need be. Yet Johnson, though he 
travelled under the guidance of a Scotch 
lawyer, evidently imagined that he car- 
ried his life in his hand, till the hospi- 
talities of the Hebridean chiefs had in 
some measure reassured him. At one 
of his first sleeping-places between In- 
verness and the west, he passed the even- 
ing in profitable conversation with his 
host, an honest and civil-spoken specimen 
of the farming class. Yet he owns him- 
self pleasantly relieved from sombre fore- 
bodings of evil by the opportune arrival 
of a party of soldiers to drink out some 
money he had given them in the morn- 
ing; and he was glad to compound for a 
night broken by their noise with the sense 
of security their presence inspired in him. 
While in the valley of Glenshiel, when 
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might, at an apparition so unprecedented 
as a couple of foreigners in broadcloth 
and riding-boots, he remarks sugges- 
tively, that they “ gathered, I believe, 
without any evil intention, but with a very 
savage wildness of aspect and manner.” 
Those ragged, half-starved cottagers of 
Glenshiel were but an extreme specimen 
of the wretched state of people of their 
condition all over the country. That they 
seemed wild of aspect we can well believe, 
since probably, except some of the elders 
who might have been “ out” in the ’15 or 
the ’45, or certain others who had driven 
cattle to Falkirk Tryst or Hallow Fair, 
not a soul of them had been beyond their 
native glen, or lost sight of the mountains 
that were the landmarks of their neighbor- 
hood. Nor was it very different, in their 
different degrees, with the social superiors 
of all ranks of the poverty-stricken High- 
land folks. The Hebridean gentry, of 
whose behavior Johnson speaks with civil 
gratitude, were comparatively favorably 
situated. They could see company occa- 
sionally, such as it was. There was a 
commodious waterway in all directions 


over the sounds and channels that divided 
their island residences from each other or 
from houses on the mainland. The laird 
called his “carriage,” in the shape of a 
six-oared gig, and, wind and weather per- 
mitting, was duly delivered at his destina- 


tion. They had frequent visits from trad- 
ing skippers, who brought news from 
abroad, with the spirits and colonial 
wines; and sometimes they might be 
tempted to push their own voyages to the 
capital of western Scotland on the Clyde; 
though it is true that they were “ hob- 
bled” by shortness of ready cash, when 
the rent of one of their rocky acres might 
average a trifle over a penny English. 
The landward chieftains in the upland 
glens, with their principal tenants or 
tacksmen, and the smaller landowners, 
were at least as severely pinched, and 
more firmly bound to their properties. 
The biggest men might pay a visit to 
Edinburgh from time to time; but when 
they ceased to have government bribes in 
their sporran, it was at the cost of the 
serious sacrifices which burdened insig- 
nificant rent-rolls ; for their rents were 
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chiefly paid in kind, and the climate was 
unfavorable for tillage. When they had 
fenced the patches of oats or barley, the 
red-deer might break through the feeble 
barriers, trampling far more than he cared 
to consume. The winter might be upon 
them in the middle of the harvest. We 
are told that three per cent. was consid- 
ered a fair return for their seed-corn, 
and all the trouble bestowed upon it; and 
their manner of threshing, parching, and 
grinding was tedious and wasteful be- 
yond conception. The black cattle that 
fed rather than fattened on the hills or 
in the richer straths had to be driven 
hundreds of miles to the nearest market; 
and even if they set out in tolerable con- 
dition they left much of their flesh on the 
road. In the olden time, the influence of 
one of those stay-at-home chieftains had 
depended on the number of broadswords 
he could bring into the field. If he was 
forbearing with his tacksmen — most of 
them were his blood-relations — and with 
their numerous hangers-on, it paid him in 
the end in one way or another. After 
the suppression of the last of the Jacob- 
ite troubles, he was deprived of the 
privileges of his position, though still 
burdened with its charges. His people 
might be backward with their rents, but 
it had never been the habit to be hard on 
them; and he had still to feed a horde 
of hungry dependants in his halls at all 
times, and take care that nobody died of 
want in exceptional years of famine. So 
there was much to be said for those em- 
barrassed patriarchal potentates if they 
consented to the wholesale transportation 
of their clansmen to lands where the emi- 
grants had a hope of independence. In 
the mean time they had to make the best 
of a trying situation, sorely against the 
grain. No men were prouder of their 
rank and descent. Not a few of them 
had been educated in France or England, 
and had once been in the habit of mixing 
in a society from which they seemed to 
be hopelessly banished. Impoverished 
and disappointed, thrown back upon their 
own diminished resources, the petty mon- 
archs and tyrants of all they surveyed, 
they lost their slight culture, and their 
failings grew into vices. With many of 
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the outward signs of native high-breed- 
ing, the Highland chief grew more and 
more narrow-minded, as he lived on, year 
after year, in a contracting circle of ideas, 
striving to interest himself in his shoot- 
ing, fishing, and cattle-breeding. He was 
jmitated in all respects by his tenants 
and kinsmen according to their lights. 
But the smaller man, while dutifully sub- 
missive to his chief, showed his inborn 
haughtiness still more objectionably ; and 
as he had known nothing of the world be- 
oes his native wilds, was more abso- 
utely wedded to his antiquated preju- 
dices. One and all were lavish in their 
hospitality, though their opportunities of 
practising it were less frequent than they 
could have desired; for the visits of 
strangers were few and far between, at 
a time when admiration of the beauties 
of nature was still a taste of the future. 
As for Highland festivities, when they 
did come off, they took the form of hard 
drinking: necessarily such talk as there 
was turned on topics that were strictly 
local; so that even when the guest 
chanced to be a man of ideas, he did little 
to enlighten the darkness of his hosts. 
Yet we suspect that in some sort it was 
a decided descent from the atmosphere 
of those mountain chiefs to that of 
In the rude High- 


the Lowland gentry. 
land residence of the head of his name 
there was still some of the dignity of 


patriarchal state. Though the chief, like 
the theoretical king, could do no wrong in 
the eyes of his people, yet he felt that he 
owed it to himself to preserve a certain 
self-respect. As we have said, he had prob- 
ably had some advantages of a southern 
training : at all events, there was possibly 
some educated Catholic priest or Episco- 
palian divine who, with the care of his 
conscience, had the run of the establish- 
ment. The average Lowland laird of 
moderate means—and rentals in those 
days were moderate at the best -- was as 
éorné an individual as it is easy to imag- 
ine. If he had brains and energy, he had 
in all likelihood gone to the bar, removing 
himself betimes from the category of 
those we are describing. Otherwise he 
seemed to have sedulously studied to 
lower himself to the level of his farmers 
about him. All the same be had a swell- 
ing sense of his self-importance; and 
unless he kept himself closely to his par- 
ish, his plumes were perpetually liable to 
be ruffied, since he was always coming in 
contact with his intellectual superiors. 
A certain, heavy sodden humor he might 
have of his own; but he was slow to un- 
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derstand the jokes of a stranger, and 
suspected offence where none was in- 
tended. He had no opportunities for 
those social amusements which in En- 
gland must have tended to humanize the 
manners even of the Squire Westerns. 
There were no merry packs of hounds in 
the north; and solitary shooting with 
the flint single-barrel in the fields or 
‘the moss” was but a poor substitute for 
hunting. The laird farmed, of course: 
he rode to market to drive hard bargains 
over his “nowt,” or lounged about the 
fields and the farm-steading; and after 
filliping himself with his drams before 
and after breakfast, came in early in the 
day to a heavy dinner. There he was 
ready enough to set in for serious drink- 
ing, when perhaps he made _ himself 
happy in the company of one or two kin- 
dred boon-companions. Whatever one 
might think of his manners, his claret 
was pretty sure to be excellent; and if 
he chanced to live anywhere near the 
coast, the visits of the free-traders replen- 
ished his cellars with undeniable schie- 
dam and cognac. As for his native 
whisky, it was turned on freely from any 
of the “small stills” which were working 
in the neighboring glens. The party, we 
imagine, ate earnestly, and said little till 
the cloth was cleared and the bottles set 
in circulation. Then they discoursed of 
beasts, and crops, and parish matters: 
they told the well-known stories, cracked 
the familiar jokes, and voted themselves 
the best of good fellows, till they stag- 
gered out of the room or subsided under 
the table. They lasted long though they 
lived hard, and one may still read their 
years on the tombstones that record their 
manifold virtues. Yet latterly they must 
have lived under chronic dyspepsia, which 
would scarcely lighten the dulness of their 
intellectual powers ; and when they were 
fairly given over to the gout, their chol- 
eric tempers became dangerous. 

We have not been overcoloring their 
fancy portraits, though we have singled 
out no particular gentleman to sit for us. 
Yet it strikes us that we may have bor- 
rowed some of the more marked features 
from acertain notorious Forfarshire laird, 
the hero of many a local story, some of 
which have been preserved by Dean 
Ramsay. He was known, of course, by 
his territorial designation of Balnamoon, 
pronounced Bonnymune; and we find him 
figuring chez dud and at full length in Mr. 
Gillies’s amusing “ Memoirs of a Literar 
Veteran.” Mr. Gillies’s personal recol- 
lections go back to the cicse of last cen- 
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tury, and Balnamoon is dimly associated 
in his memory with boot-hose, a coat 
flapped and square- pocketed, and a 
cocked-hat perched on the top of a peri- 
wig. His house stood among enclos- 
ures of black fir woods, in a dismal flat 
under one of the bleakest of the Gram- 
pians, and several miles from the nearest 
market town. Such as it was, he seldom 
stirred from it, farther, at least, than his 
easy-paced hackney could carry him; and 
he ruled his territory with a rod of iron. 
Nothing could persuade him to trust him- 
self to wheels, and he never slept from 
under his own roof. He lived well; but, 
as Dr. Johnson would have said, his 
table was rather plentiful than delicate. 
It was supplied entirely, with the excep- 
tion of the liquors, from his own shoot- 
ings or farms. He fed his own sheep, 
cattle, and poultry, and there was game 
of many kinds in abundance. The dishes, 
as a rule, were served in duplicate. One 
leg of mutton faced another; the roasted 
pigs came to the table in pairs, and a 
dozen or so of fowls on a couple of great 
“ashets ” were sent up by way of “ pretty 
little kickshaws.” 2/ va sans dire that 
the laird soaked solemnly on that substan- 
tial foundation—in fact, he was the 
famous toper who, when his palate began 
to blunt with age, pronounced the cherry- 
brandy he had been swilling for port, “a 
a pure, fruity, and generous wine, 

ut very old in bottle.” Mr. Gillies has 
one story of Balnamoon’s drinking tastes, 
linking him, moreover, with literary rec- 
ollections by contraries, which we do not 
remember to have met before. The laird 
had been entertaining a friend at dinner 
who was detained over night by stress of 
weather. The next morning the weather 
was if anything worse, and the laird de- 
manded of the servant who awoke him, 
whether Sandie Hunter had come down- 
stairs. The man answered in the nega- 
tive. “It’s an awfu’ morning, - say? 
Then ye’ll gang direct to the parlor; see 
that the fire’s blazin’, licht the cawnels, 
set the punch-bowl filled wi’ plottie on the 
breakfast-table, steek [bolt] the shutters — 
and we’se try what kind of a nicht it will 
mak!” The guest, though no milksop, 
shrank from beginning the day with the 

unch-bowl; and having disposed of a 

reakfast in more Christian fashion, be- 
gan to think about killing the morning. 
“If I dared mak sae free, Bonnymune, 
have ye nae auld buiks aboot the house ?” 
Bonnymune, as it happened, could ac- 
commodate his visitor, and led the way to 
a turret library, where, the shutters being 





opened, light was let in upon tomes that 
had been sleeping in the dust of a gen- 
eration. Hunter, who, though a rough 
diamond, was something of a dilettante, 
stood astonished and entranced. There 
were shelves that were filled with superb 
Elzevirs, and uncut editions of the clas- 
sics ia usum Delphini. The laird, with 
the superciliousness of a superior mind, 
grunted a contemptuous commentary on 
Sandie Hunter’s inexplicable raptures. 
At last the visitor turned to a compart- 
ment that puzzled him. The volumes in 
it were veritable, but there was no mov- 
ing them; the laird laughed and ex- 
plained. 


The skelves [shelves] here was auld and 
worm-eaten ; and yae stormy nicht the buiks 
and skelves thegither fell on the floor wi’ a 
blatter like thunder. Then the grieve he 
wanted the floor for an extraordinar crap 0’ 
blue pitatoes ; and John came to mend up the 
shelves, and like an honest lad ¢hat he did. 
But when the job was done, and he tried the 
buiks, d——n them, they wudna fit. So he 
ranged them regular on the floor, measured 
them with his ruler, and then measured the 
skelves. 

John and me communed thegither; and I 
garred him tak the saw to the biggest volumes, 
and he sawed off an inch here and half an inch 
there, till we made snod wark. Then the 
buiks fitted, and John packit them and drove 
them in wi’ his mell. 


After repeating a story that might make 
a bookworm’s blood run cold, we are glad 
to say that the visit to the book-room was 
brought to a close with a fine example of 
retributive justice. Mr. Hunter proposed 
to borrow a folio that had taken his fancy. 
“ Borrow!” rejoined the magnificent Goth; 
“‘didna I tell ye to cart awa’ the hale lot 
o’ them? Pit the folio in your saddle- 
bags, man; mak a kirk and a mill o’t, or 
licht your pipe wi’ the paper.” The /rou- 
vatlle proved to be the first edition of 
Shakespeare. It was sold afterwards to 
a virtuoso for £500—an incident in the 
romance of book-hunting that equals any- 
thing related by Mr. Oldbuck of Snu y 
Davy; and it was enough to make Balna- 
moon turn in the grave—he was some- 
what miserly in everything except his 
wine-bills — to know that such a sum had 
slipped through his fingers. 

We should scarcely have lingered so 
long with the laird of Balnamoon had 
not the sketch of his habits and behavior 
been typical. It may be taken for granted 
that worthy gentlemen like him sacrificed 
little to the graces in any shape. The 
house of the northern laird was probably 
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an old one, with massive walls of red 
sandstone or grey granite. There was a 
certain picturesqueness in the rude archi- 
tecture; for, having been raised in un- 
settled times, it was intended to resist an 
onslaught of “unfriends.” There was a 
square, castellated tower, turreted and 
bartizaned, to which more modern build- 
ings had been added piecemeal. Red or 
grey, it was of the color of the soil, and 
of the stone dikes that enclosed the culti- 
vated country. The arable land was 
interspersed with unreclaimed bog, and 
backed up by stretches of barren moor- 
land. The best of the farm-steadings 
stood treeless and bare, except for an 
occasional ash or a clump of “bour-tree 
bushes.” The cottages of the peasants 
were mere hovels, with rough, unplastered 
walls, ragged thatch, and straw-bound 
chimneys, each of them set in its little 
kailyard. About the policies, as all over 
the estate, there was an utter absence of 
ornament, or any attempts at landscape- 
gardening. Unless, indeed, where there 
chanced to have been some religious es- 
tablishment in the olden time, there were 
no signs of an orchard. The garden was 
laid out strictly for use, planted with the 
commonest vegetables and the hardiest 
kinds of fruit-trees. Probably the farm- 


buildings, with their odoriferous heaps and 
pools of manure, were within a stone’s 


throw of the house-door. If the laird 
kept a carriage, it was drawn on gala-days 
by the cart-horses; and the hackney, for 
his especial use, was littered down in the 
same plebeian company. Lodge there was 
none, and little of anavenue. The access 
was by a straight bit of approach, through 
a gateway with a couple of whitewashed 
pillars, that were perhaps surmounted by 
heraldic insignia, like the historical bears 
of Bradwardine. Possibly the approach 
was bordered by trees on either side, 
wrecked here and there by time and the 
storms, of which the ravages had beén 
left unrepaired. Such strips of plantation 
as there were elsewhere had been laid out 
simply for shelter; and the formal belts 
and the square blocks of black fir wood 
would have been eyesores had there been 
natural beauties to spoil. Necessarily 
our description is general, applying to 
the tamer levels of the Lowlands; for in 
the fair breadth of Scotland there was 
many a picturesque country-seat, among 
hills and dales, or by rushing river, which 
neither neglect nor the most remorseless 
utilitarianism could deform. 

It may be supposed that the ladies had 
but a dull time of it in such establish- 
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ments as those of our friend Balnamoon, 
had Balnamoon been a Benedict. They 
could not drink with their lords, and had 
warning to quit the table when the merri- 
ment was beginning to grow warm, and 
the “malt to get aboon the meal.” They 
had no accomplishments; no graceful 
tastes; the plainest of very plain educa- 
tions ; and not many books, had they been 
inclined towards reading. Parish visita- 
tion was still in the womb of the future, 
though no doubt but there was many a 
kindly-hearted Lady Bountiful, who was 
generous of gifts and good advice to her 
dependants. They spun _ indefatigably, 
and gossiped when they had a chance. 
Some of the better educated among them 
played the harpsichord or spinet; and 
superintending the fires in the kitchen, 
furnished ample occupation for the morn- 
ings. Indeed the “leddy” of a Scotch 
laird, like Mrs. Poyser, was always driv- 
ing her maids about from pillar to post. 
There was little temptation to walk abroad 
over muddy roads in a familiar country, 
and neighbors’ visits were reserved for 
formal occasions. When a gentleman 
rode out to dinner, he scarcely cared to 
carry his wife behind him on a pillion; 
and, indeed, when he went meandering 
homewards Bacchi plenus, the lady’s posi- 
tion would have been far from enviable. 
Most of the lairds were much of the Anti- 
quary’s opinion, that the fair sex were at 
best but necessary evils, useful as house- 
keepers, and indispensable for other rea- 
sons. The sexes had few interests and 
subjects of conversation in common. 
And we can conceive the sparkle of the 
after-dinner talk, when the gentlemen, 
“fresh” from a prolonged carouse, came 
blundering up the stairs into the with- 
drawing-room. 

The fairly “tochered” spinster and 
tolerably jointured widow were far the 
most fortunate; and that leads us to 
speak of the society which, within the 
memory of middle-aged people, was to be 
found in many an insignificant country 
town. On the death of the laird, full of 
years and ailments, his elderly daughters 
clubbed their little dowries, and took 
flight from the paternal prison-house. 
Such a burgh as the Fairport of the 
“ Antiquary ” seemed a paradise by con- 
trast. There they had everything their 
modest ambition could desire, except, 
peradventure, an easier income. Never- 
theless, their money was made to go a 
long way, for they had been brought up 
to be admirable managers. Nobody 
thought the worse of them for their fru- 
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gality; since wealth was associated with 
vulgarity and commercial pursuits. The 
aristocratic circles of the little place had 
always been used to cheeseparing, though 
the necessity for economies was politely 
ignored. The Misses So-and-so, from a 
Balnamoon, came with the prestige of 
their blue blood, and assumed their places 
at once in a sphere which was hopelessly 
sealed against the Jarvenu. The pro- 
vost — honest man—treated them with 
ceremonious respect, taking off his hat 
with a grin and a flourish when he met 
them promenading on the “ plainstanes.” 
If somewhat pawkily familiar, in virtue 
of his office, he seldom dreamed of the 
honor of an invitation to their card- 
parties. Cards, and a very light supper 
to follow, with a comforting drop of some- 
thing strong and hot, were the common 
form of entertainment: what kind of table 
they kept in ordinary, nobody knew save 
the butcher and baker; and their trades- 
men paid their rank and manners such 
respect as the butcher of Brighton to 
Thackeray’s Miss Honeyman. They re- 
served their extravagance for those recip- 
rocal festivities. Then, punctual to the 
accustomed hour, each of the bidden 
guests might be seen issuing from the 
door of her habitation on the staircase 


that led up to her flat, preceded by a lass 


bearing a bandbox. If it were winter, 
the lass carried a lantern as well; and 
very necessary the lantern was in the 
ill-paved and unsavory streets of the 
venerable Scottish burgh. It would be 
indiscreet to accompany the shrouded 
lady to the retiring-room, where she un- 
packed and rearranged herself in prepara- 
tion for the company. In material as well 
as their fashions, the costumes must have 
had an archeological interest. Smuggled 
silks were silks in those days, not to 
speak of the excessive care that was 
taken of them: brocades as stiff and as 
durable as patent zinc-sheeting were 
handed down as heirlooms from genera- 
tion to generation; dresses cut after 
antique models were set off by frills and 
falls and tuckers in ancient family lace. 
Such a show of gorgeousness was of 
course reserved for the greater occasions, 
when the dearest of friends dressed at 
each other in the raiment that had long 
been familiar to all. So they knew each 
other’s strength at cards to a nicety; 
though nevertheless they were apt to for- 
get their manners in a wrangle over the 
play. The gossip was almost as exciting 
as the games. The Venetian inner coun- 
cil of the Three was never more accurately 
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informed as to all going on around it. 
Not that there was anything mysterious 
in their mode of obtaining news. Theit 
inferiors were wont to pay them court b 
coming with acceptable pieces of scandal. 
Their maids, of course, were always on 
the outlook; while the old ladies them- 
selves laid their heads together, with a 
lively play of fancy that did them credit, 
to construct stories that carried convic- 
tion of their truth, out of the slightest 
possible materials. 

The society in those aristocratic circles 
—in the Faubourgs St. Germain of the 
Fairports — was almost entirely feminine. 
Males below middle age were scarce, and 
the apparition of a dashing young fellow 
in fashionably-cut clothes or regimentals, 
would have been like the intrusion of a 
Clodius on the rites of the Roman ma- 
trons. The haditué of those réunions 
was either a scarred and battered veteran 
of the wars, who had come to spend the 
decline of his days in a neighborhood 
where his kin gave him some considera- 
tion; or a gentleman who had muddled 
away life as a hanger-on, on the scanty 
portion of a younger son, eked out perhaps 
by some welcome legacy. He roughed it 
in a garret, hung about the door of the 
inn, and had to rely for his meals and 
home comforts on the tender mercies of 
his landlady. His necessities and social 
isolation made him less unbending than 
the well-born spinsters, who set their 
gentility before everything. He made 
riends with the provost and worshipful 
bailies, who would invite him to “pot- 
luck” at their early dinners; or, still bet- 
ter, to the snug supper-parties, with toddy, 
tobacco-smoke, and jovial “cracks.” The 
man whom the ladies delighted to honor 
was their clergyman. Very generally, and 
especially in the north-eastern counties, 
the ladies were Episcopalians, and their 
spiritual director was of that persuasion, 
There was nothing very characteristic 
about him, except that for his station he 
was one of the poorest of the community. 
His flock, though small and scattered, 
might be relatively rich; but the vol- 
untary system in Scotland had never 
fostered generosity, till the fervent en- 
thusiasm of a popular movement ended in 
the great Free Kirk secession. And the 
sympathy and devotion of his elderly pen- 
itents must have been grateful to a divine 
whom stanch Presbyterians were inclined 
to regard as akin to the family of the 
Scarlet Woman. 

As for the parish ministers, they were 
of divers classes —and talking of them 
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takes us back to the country districts. 
As a rule they were sprung of the middle 
people, for they came of a higher rank 
than the peasant-born Irish priests. The 
son of a small laird, of a farmer or thriv- 
ing tradesman in the burghs, went in due 
course from the parish school to the col- 
lege. There he might study through the 
session of five or seven months on a pit- 
tance of £15 to £20, or even less. There 
were many instances of manful struggles 
with privation animated by the love of 
knowledge and an honest ambition, when 
the youth who had worked through the 
summer for his living, would tramp hun- 
dreds of miles from his home to the uni- 
versity. He competed for a bursary, and 
probably won a small one — being beaten 
for the best by better-trained competitors. 
He lived in a garret, literally on “a little 
oatmeal;” often delaying his object by 
excessive exertion, as he grudged every 
hour not devoted to his books. Even 
those of his class-fellows who were in 
easier circumstances, had to practise 
close economy. They had no opportunity 
of acquiring much of the graces of exist- 
ence, and they seldom brought introduc- 
tions to the society of the place, or had 
the manners, or even the dress, that might 
have helped them to admission toit. We 
may doubt if there was such a thing as an 
evening suit of clothes among all the 
country students in such out-of-the-world 
towns as St. Andrews or Old Aberdeen. 
They eked out their means with teaching 
when they were lucky enough to find 
pupils. Beginning on what would have 

een a lower form in an English public 


school, they made progress by talent or 
sheer assiduity ; and having sipped of the 
cup of knowledge, naturally prided them- 


selves on their learning. It was their 
one unquestionable point of ey 
over the people with whom they mixed, 
and to whom they hoped to minister. 
Then came the all-important question 
of a presentation. The more fortunate 
worked their family interest. The father 
addressed himself to the laird, or through 
the laird to some great landowner who 
might have a dozen of pulpits in his gift. 
While biding his time in expectation of a 
stipend and glebe, young Boanerges might 
find a temporary berth as parish school- 
master; or, if he had the chance, he came 
in as helper to some venerable divine, 
with the hope of the reversion to his 
office. Latterly, when there had been a 
stirring of the dry bones, and the Evan- 
gelicals or “wild men” had denounced 
the abuses of arbitrary patronage, a 
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“leet” was in many cases offered to the 
congregation. It was a list of a half- 
dozen or dozen of candidates, pitted to 
preach against each other on successive 
Sundays. A formidable ordeal that was 
for the probationers, as there was a suc- 
cession of grand field-days for the parish- 
ioners sitting in judgment. The aspirant 
concentrated the attention of a critical 
audience,—from the kirk-session, sol- 
emnly clustered like a knot of sagacious 
rooks in the square pew beneath the pul- 
pit, and the heritors in their cloth-draped 
seats in the galleries, to the old woman in 
white “ mutches”’ and scarlet “ rokelays,” 
burying their noses in bundles of savory 
herbs. Most of the congregation set 
sound before sense; others went search- 
ingly to the root of the matter: much 
depended on action, on manner, even on 
looks and age. Now and then the vic- 
tims broke down from unseasonable shy- 
ness, — more often, perhaps, they failed 
from pride and presumption. They were 
discussed and pulled to pieces at the 
“scaling of the kirk,” as the parishioners 
trudged homewards in groups along the 
roads; and for the most part, the popular 
approval was carried almost unanimously 
by storm. 

But such critical parishes, towards the 
beginning of the century, were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Most districts 
stagnated in Erastian indifference like the 
famous Strathbogie, which has given its 
name to a historical case. All that was 
expected of the pastor was an outwardly 
decent walk and conversation; and even 
there he had considerable license, accord- 
ing to modern ideas. Reasonable conviv- 
iality was a point in his favor, and occa- 
sional excess was tenderly overlooked. 
His glebe claimed as much of his atten- 
tion as his sheepfold, as it lay nearer to 
his heart andthe manse door. He talked 
crops and cattle with the elders over 
steaming tumblers into the small hours; 
he sanctified dances and harvest-home 
suppers with his presence; he scented 
the simmering of the flesh-pots at the 
laird’s, dropping in towards the dinner 
hour on the chance of an invitation; and 
might always be counted upon to bless 
the meat. Some of those ministers were 
merry men, though their fun was apt to 
be professional and had a strong local 
flavor. They showed at their best on the 
sacramental “ occasions,” when they kept 
open house for their brethren who came 
to help them. They assisted at death- 
beds as in duty bound, but were more in 
their element at christenings and wed- 
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ding suppers; and when the minister 
died himself in fulness of years, if his 
congregation missed “the auld man,” 
from habit, they very quickly consoled 
themselves. 

Ministers who might have sat to Scott 
for Mr. Blattergowl were to be met with 
over the length and breadth of the coun- 
try. But there was another style of cler- 
gyman to be found who had a more 
marked individuality, and one or two of 
whom we well remember to have seen 
surviving in our own early days. He was 
of the race of “Jupiter” Carlyle, or of 
John Home, the author of “ Douglas.” 
He was a gentleman by birth, or at all 
events by association. He had seen men 
and cities, and made friends in the south, 
perhaps as bear-leader to some sprig of 

entility. The travelling tutorship had 
ed to a presentation,— probably to a 
town charge. His somewhat formal man- 
ner and precise dress were those of the 
old school of French addés. He had lit- 
erary likings and gifts in an age when 
literature was at a discount. In his heart 
he looked down on the rougher lairds, — 
and while he did homage discreetly to 
their rank and pretensions, he revenged 
himself occasionally by a sly stroke of 
wit. He wrote letters @ /a Walpole to 


his regular correspondents, crossed and 
recrossed up to the very seal; for, like 
the Antiquary, he loved to have his penny- 


worth for his money. And he treated 
himself to periodical trips to the city of 
Edinburgh, where he did not scruple to 
show himself in the pit of the theatre, 
and was a welcome guest at entertain- 
ments which may have left some stains 
on his cloth. His humor was dry, and 
his manner somewhat cynical; but he 
reserved all his dulness for the pulpit. 
His orthodox doctrinal discourses were 
delivered as matter of duty; and if his 
prayers did not send the people to sleep 
like his sermons, —that dreariness, by 
the way, was not among the characteris- 
tics of Dr. Carlyle—it was simply be- 
cause, by the Presbyterian ritual, it is the 
practice to pray standing. To see his 
sonorous periods settling down on the 
eyelids like poppies, never disturbed his 
imperturbable complacency, though an 

similar inattention to his after-dinner tal 

would have provoked him into a breach 
of his manners. When we come to talk 
of legal society in the Scotch capital, we 
must indulge in a reference to the inimi- 
table sketches in pen and ink by Lockhart 
in “Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.” 
Meantime we cannot resist quoting Pe- 
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ter’s pate impressions of the gather- 
ing of the clergy at a General Assembly 
of sixty years ago. They are curiously 
suggestive, besides, of habits which, 
though then considered unobjectionable, 
would nowadays bring the offender under 
the ban of the Church for intolerable out- 
rages on religious opinion. 


The different pastors whom I saw moving 
before or beside me, might be supposed to 
carry in their persons a good many character- 
istic traces of the parishes and regions from 
which they respectively had arrived, to do 
honor to the great annual feast of their temple. 
I could easily recognize the inhabitant of a 
wild and tempestuous region, by his weather- 
beaten cheek-bones, his loose locks, and the 
loud and dissonant notes of his voice if at any 
time he chanced to speak even to his neighbor. 
In seeing him, one thinks of the stunted crops 
of oats that lie spread in patches among the 
desolate hills among which his spire rises. 
[Were there many spires, by the way, among 
the hills in those days, Dr. Peter?] ... The 
clergyman of a lower and more genial parish 
may equally be distinguished by his own set of 
peculiarities peculiar to his abode. Such as 
came from good shooting counties — above all, 
from the fine breezy braes of the north —are 
to be known by the tightness and activity of 
their well-gaitered legs — they are the evxvyucdeg 
of the Kirk, and by a knowing cast of the eye, 
which seems better accustomed to watch the 
motion of a pointer than to decipher the points 
of a Hebrew Bible. On the other hand, those 
accustomed to the fadu/a /eta of flatter grounds 
are apt to become unwieldy, and to think that 
the best sport is to catch hold of wheaten 
sheaves, which do not run away from them like 
the hares or muirfowl. The clergymen of the 
cities and towns, again, we recognized by the 
superior. ease of their air—not staring up to 
the windows like the rustics,—by the com- 
parative smoothness of their faces, which are 
used to more regular shaving, to say nothing 
of umbrellas, and the want of long rides in the 
wind and frost, — but most of all, by the more 
urban style of their vestures. Their coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches do not present the 
same picturesque diversities of antediluvian 
outline —they have none of those portentous 
depths of flap—none of those huge horny 
buttons of black paper —none of those coats 
shaped from the rough pulpit hangings, put up 
in honor of the umwhile laird’s funeral—no 
well-hoarded rich satin or silk waistcoats, with 
Queen Elizabeth taperings downward —no 
breeches of corduroy or velveteen, hanging in 
luxurious looseness about their thighs — none 
of those close-kissing boots finally, with their 
dirk-like sharpness of toe, or those huge shoes 
of neat-hide ... They have gloves to their 
hands and smooth canes to their fingers, and 
they move along with the deliberately dignified 
aspect of men who are sensible that it is no 
longer their destiny to “ waste their sweetness 
on the desert air,” 
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A Scottish fancy can hardly evoke a 
troop of phantom divines, even from High- 
lands and islands and “desolate places,” 
in flapped coats, flowered waistcoats, and 
velveteen knee-breeches. Yet one piece 
of conjuring of the spirits of the departed 
we would do before taking leave of the 
clergy, to avoid the imputation of looking 
at an estimable body of men solely in 
their lighter or ludicrous aspects. By 
simply naming a Robertson or an Erskine, 
a Blair or a Moncreiff, we recall the mem- 
ories of an apostolical succession of min- 
isters who, for their piety and learning, 
eloquence and talents, must have thrown 
a lustre on any Church, and redeemed 
the rank and file of its priesthood from 
ridicule. 

Divinity naturally suggests physic; and 
after passing in review the clerical dele- 

ates to the Assembly, we are carried 
ack to the doctors in rural parishes. 
The country doctor was generally a char- 
acter. If his life was hard and ill paid, it 
had its pleasures. When the minister 
took a certain license of indulgence, the 
doctor was a chartered libertine and don 
vivant, Always on the road more or 
less, liable to be knocked up at all hours 
of the night, for the most part he did his 
journeying on wheels. Inthe gig drawn 
y the short-backed, stoutly-ribbed, sin- 
ewy-hocked garron, he jogged on his way 
over the roughest farm-tracks, and thread- 
ed the flows and pitfalls of muir and moss 
like a Border reiver. His “ big-coat ” was 
warranted weather-proof; his rubicund 
countenance, weather-beaten and whiskey- 
blossomed, beamed like the autumn sun 
ofa frosty morning. He plumed himself 
on a certain freedom of conversation. 
His ready jokes were of the broadest; 
his fund of anecdote was full-flavored as 
his favorite whiskey; he fetched and 
carried the parochial gossip and scandals, 
recounting them with florid embellish- 
ments of his own. The training of the 
medical classes at the colleges was very 
different from that of the divinity halls. 
The medical student had heard the 
chimes at midnight; he had held high- 
— till the small hours in tavern par- 
ors; he had his share of stirring adven- 
ture in the way of body-snatching, when 
possibly the pellets of the watchers’ guns 
had given his comrades a “case” for 
superficial surgery. Cradled in science, 
such as it was, familiarized in the course 
of his avocations with the terrors of 
death, he assumed or affected a kind 
of scepticism. At all events, he touched 
lightly, and even jocularly, on subjects 





which his patients either avoided of 
approached with a certain reverence. 
Nevertheless the doctor was a general 
favorite; and if his visits were not invari- 
ably welcome, it was only because they 
involved a fee. He was fairly skilful as 
a rule, for the Scotch schools of medicine 
have always stood high. In any case, he 
was the cock of his particular walk, speak- 
ing with an authority which was never 
shaken by consultation, since there was 
no unneighborly rival to dispute his views. 
Skilful as he might be, his treatment was 
rough, if he did not confine himself to the 
“simples of laudamy and calamy” —the 
pharmacopeeia of the Scotch farrier turned 
physician, interviewed by Scott at Flod- 
den. But he knew the constitutions he 
had to treat, as he humored the peculiari- 
ties of his patients by way of gilding the 
pills of his modest charges. And often, 
when he had gota little capital together, 
he sank his savings in a nineteen years’ 
lease, and eked out his living by farming. 
Then the doctor, as he drove his rounds, 
was always ready for a deal. And he 
“hedged” against fruitless chaffering 
over a bargain; for he drew in his chair 
to the family board, prolonged the discus- 
sion over the tumblers, and so made a 
profit in any case out of the other party. 
As for the farmers of those days, rang- 
ing from the man with several “ pair of 
horse” to the small crofter who clubbed 
for a superannuated screw with a neigh- 
bor, they were for the most part well-to-do 
and contented. Big holdings, however, 
were the exception, for not many of the 
tenants were men of capital. Brose, por- 
ridge, and kail formed the staple of their 
fare. The decent black suit, stowed away 
in the “muckle kist” through the week, 
came forth on the Sabbath, smelling 
strong of the peet-reek; and, being care- 
fully brushed and darned, might be hand- 
ed down as an heir-loom. The happiest 
of the class, according to our fancy, were 
to be found among those sheep-farmers 
of the Border country whom Scott has 
immortalized in his Dandie Dinmont. 
Wrapped in their grey “mauds,” they 
strode over hill and dale among the bleat- 
ing flocks. The old Border spirit that 
craved excitements still survived; finding 
vent, in place of reiving and fighting, in 
sport, or a bout of single-stick at the fairs. 
“The Duke,” or whoever the landlord 
might be, was not strict as to the game 
on his extensive domains. The sheep- 
farmers shot the muirfowl and the black- 
cock. They kept their “grews” and 
coursed the “mawkins.” They burned 
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the water and leistered the salmon, all in 
the way of honest sport. They gathered 
from great distances to such “ ploys” as 
the sheep-shearing or the sheep-washing. 
They extended uproarious hospitality to 
the chapmen on circuit, who came into 
their valleys to buy their wool. And with 
their sturdy frames and their healthful 
habits, they came to riper years than any 
of their contemporaries, in spite of occa- 
sional broken heads, and though the 
gospel of temperance had never been 
preached to them. To take an instance 
we happen to have in our memory — the 
father of the Ettrick Shepherd died at 
the age of ninety-three, his grandfather 
at eighty-four, and his mother at eighty- 
three. They grew rich too, while making 
the most of their lives; for we remember 
how Dinmont had money in plenty to 
waste in law-pleas and “ware” upon 
groceries, notwithstanding the losses now 
and then of some hard winter, when the 
sheep had been “smoored” by scores in 
the drifts. It was from among those 
hearty good fellows, the prototypes of his 
Hobbie Elliotts and Dandies, that Scott 
recruited the Abbotsford Hunt; and it 
was one of these who, on riding home 
after the annual dinner, observed to the 
goodwife as she was assisting him to bed, 
that he only wished he could stay in the 
blankets for a twelvemonth, since there 
was nothing worth living for but the 
Abbotsford Hunt. 

His Lowland confrére took his enjoy- 
ments more seriously—we can hardly 
say more soberly. Where a Balnamoon 
was a type of the laird, we may imagine 
what the tenant farmer must have been. 
Only industry and habits of frugality 
helped to keep him straight, while even 
in the districts most absolutely aban- 
doned to “ moderatism,” he had the forms 
of religion, if not the spirit. It was a 
feather in his bonnet to sit in the kirk- 
session, and nod in the elder’s pew, liter- 
ally at the feet of the minister. He was 
severe on the offences which had ceased 
to please him, summarily sentencing sin- 
ners against the seventh commandment 
to the stool of repentance, where they 
were publicly rebuked in the face of the 
congregation. But he saw no harm, of 
course, in what Boswell calls “a cheerful 
glass,” and the number of social a 
were apt to be multiplied indefinitely. 


Sound spirits were to be had for a mere 


song. The landward parishes lay up 
towards the glens, where illicit distilling 
of whiskey scented with the peat went 
briskly forward; and on the seaboard 
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there were not many of the country 
people who were not more or less in 
league with the fair traders. Through 
the obscurity of some moonless night a 
light flashing from a headland gave the 
signal, The cutter ran in shore, the 
boats were piped away; kegs, casks, and 
cases, were lowered from the decks; a 
bustle in the shadows of the cliffs along 
a line of spectre-like figures; and the 
trains of horses, taken from the plough 
for the job, struck away under armed 
escort for the interior. So even crofters, 
if it pleased them, “ pree’d” the “ Nantz” 
that had never paid his Majesty a farthing, 
and sweetened their punch with the sugar 
that had slipped through the links of the 
preventive chain. It was whispered that 
even the minister asked no questions if 
his man, when he came to open the byre 
of a morning, stumbled over a keg that 
had been left on the threshold; and it 
was not to be expected that the members 
of his flock should show themselves more 
straitlaced. The farmer was a man of 
few ideas, though he had had a smatter- 
ing of fair education. His library con- 
sisted of the Bible, the Confession of 
Faith, some stray volumes of sermons, 
with occasionally an old treatise on agri- 
culture. Though duly dusted, the books 
were seldom used, with the exception, in- 
deed, of the big Bible; though he would 
sometimes send himself to sleep over a 
“screed of divinity” of a Sabbath after- 
noon. His politics generally were those 
of the laird, whom he followed to the poll 
in virtue of his tenure. His farming, too, 
was strictly in conformity with the condi- 
tions of his lease; and these had been 
drawn on principles as primitive as his 
implements. His was by no means the 
modern system that sows money with the 
idea of getting it back again with hand- 
some interest. On the contrary, he never 
spent a shilling he could save, and made 
his rent, with some margin over, by scrap- 
ing. So it was that, until the last genera- 
tion, so much of the tillable moorland was 
left unreclaimed. The only thing he was 
ready to squander was his time, when it 
was a question of driving a bargain with 
his neighbor. Then, as now, indeed, he 
would squabble over a half-crown in the 
way of luck-penny, in settling the terms 
for half a dozen of “nowt.” Yet he like- 
wise was not unmindful of the national 
virtue of hospitality, and was always 
sociably disposed when the darkness 
barred him from his labors. He was de- 
lighted to welcome a neighbor to a 
“crack” and a share of the contents of 
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the kail-pot and case-bottle. And he liked 
to see his family and working people en- 
joying themselves at some harvest-home 
or household festival, when the cob- 
webbed rafters in the loft over the stable 
were dimly lighted up with oil and tallow, 
— when rough boards supported on rick- 
ety trestles groaned under boiled “beef 
and ponderous puddings, — when after- 
wards trays of steaming beverages were 
borne round among the jolly company by 
maids with flaming ribbons in their fire- 
colored hair,—when the musicians sat 
perched on barrels in the corner, plying 
their elbows indefatigably as they screwed 
the strathspeys out of their fiddles, and 
the roof echoed to the shrieks of the danc- 
ers in the “ Hoolachan,” whose boot- 
heels were knocking clouds of hay-dust 
out of the flooring. 

But if we studied the Scotland of three- 
quarters of a century ago only in the 
country burghs and rural districts, we 
should carry away most mistaken impres- 
sions of it. Not forgetting its castles, 
country-seats, and university towns, its 
kirks, manses, and parochial schools, we 
may say honestly that its rank, wealth, 
and intelligence had all and always cen- 
tred in the capital. The aristocratic 
denizens of “Auld Reekie” might have 


sung with slight local variations, and with 
more reason, the favorite refrain of the 
Viennese, — 


Es gibt nur eine Kaiser-stadt, 
Es gibt nur eine Wien, 


Edinburgh reigned without a rival; for 
Glasgow, after rising into affluence under 
the rule of its “tobacco lords,” and 
though it was being enriched by the flour- 
ishing commerce of the sugar plantations, 
was but a mushroom growth of modern 
prosperity. It had few antiquities save 
its magnificent cathedral, and no tradi- 
tions. In Edinburgh, much had been 
made of a situation unrivalled for pictur- 
esqueness. So far back as the times of 
Mary of Guise and her daughter, French 
gentlemen accustomed to the squalid net- 
work of streets in the isle of the city of 
Paris and the purlieus of their new pal- 
ace of the Louvre, had been astonished at 
the effect of the imposing thoroughfare 
that climbed the hill from the Abbey of 
“Sainte Croix” to the castle. Nor did 
the domestic architecture seem altogether 
unworthy of those noble national monu- 
ments. It is true that in Old Edinburgh 
as in Paris, and every other great city of 
the times, the bulk of the das Deuple had 
been crushed together in closes, covered 





ways, and squalid alleys. But the hotels 
of the nobility, with the houses of the 
gentry and wealthy burghers that faced 
the Canongate and the High Street, the 
Luckenbooths and the Lawnmarket, had 
been adorned according to the lights of 
the age, many of them in the French style 
and by foreign artists. Some of them 
stood entre cour et jardin: they had their 
bartizaned turrets, zigzagged gables, nar- 
row mullioned windows, fantastic gutter- 
pipes, and coats of armorial bearings 
sculptured over richly wrought entrance 
portals. Within doors, massive stair- 
cases led to tolerably spacious rooms, 
often with carved ceilings and chimney- 
pieces, and panelled wainscoting of pol- 
ished oak. The masonry was solid be- 
yond conception ; and so it is that more 
than one of these venerable mansions 
still remain for our inspection. It seemed 
as if their occupants, even when they 
quitted the country for the town, had 
brought their strategical instincts along 
with them, and, elbowed still on the crown 
of the causeway by feudal enemies, were 
always ready to stand a siege in form. It 
puzzles us to surmise where the money 
came from in those turbulent times of 
rapine and bloodshed, when men scratched 
the seed-corn into the impoverished soil, 
doubting much whether they would be suf- 
fered to gather the harvest. 

But although the old aristocracy lived 
in a certain state, they dispensed of course 
with modern refinements; and even their 
descendants in the more recent days of 
which we are writing were serenely indif- 
ferent to the nuisances with which our 
sanitary boards have to deal. Naturally 
we get the most vivid notions of Old 
Edinburgh from the novels of Scott, who 
knew it not only by hearsay, but by his boy- 
ish recollections. The account of Colonel 
Mannering’s visit to it will occur to 
everybody. The visits of strangers were 
still nearly as rare as they had ever been ; 
the citizens lived tranquilly ex famille, 
wedded to their old ways. The colonel 
had arrived late, and left his quarters in 
the Bristo Port in the evening, to make 
his call on Mr. Pleydell. Traveller as he 
had been, he was profoundly struck by 
the most picturesque of modern cities. 
“The extraordinary height of the houses 
was marked by lights, which, glimmering 
irregularly along their front, ascended so 
high among the attics, that they seemed 
at length to twinkle in the middle sky.” 
But the “caddie” who guided him hur- 
ried him along, and a change came over 
the spirit of his meditations when the 
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pair had turned aside from the main street 
into the lane that led to the lawyer’s lodg- 
ings. In the darkness he judged of the 
= chiefly by the closeness of the 

uildings between which he groped his 
perilous way, and by the blending of 
stenches that overpowered his nostrils. 
Next morning, when he revisited the spot 
by daylight, these unfavorable impressions 
were more than confirmed. “The houses 
on each side of the lane were so close, 
that the neighbors might have shaken 
hands with each other from the different 
sides ; and occasionally the space between 
was traversed by wooden galleries, and 
thus entirely closed up. The scale-stairs 
were not well cleaned; and upon enter- 
ing the house, Mannering was struck 
with the narrowness and meanness of 
the wainscoted passage.” Pleydell, be 
it remembered, was not only a lawyer in 
leading practice, but a man of unusual 
culture, whose social eccentricities were 
in the fashion of the day, and he wasa 
gentleman, besides, of excellent family. 
And while the approach to his lodgings 
lay through unspeakable squalor, and 
while the scene of his Saturday night 
frolics at Clerihugh’s stood amid sur- 
roundings even more disgusting, if pos- 
sible, he had a soul to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. We are told how he 
looked on with smiling satisfaction while 
Mannering criticised the unrivalled view 
his windows commanded to the north of 
the city, — “that incomparable prospect 
of the ground between Edinburgh and 
the sea; the Firth of Forth with its is]- 
ands ; the embayment which is terminated 
by the Law of North Berwick; and the 
varied shores of Fife to the northward, 
indenting with a hilly outline the clear 
blue horizon.” Nowadays we should 
deem it extravagantly false to nature, that 
aman should be at once so susceptible 
and so unfastidious. But use is every- 
thing; and the senses of the most zs- 
thetic of our Scottish great-grandfathers 
were mercifully blunted against the in- 
conveniences among which they had re- 
signed themselves to live. 

In fact, the society of Edinburgh pre- 
sented contrasts as strange as those of 
its many-storied mansions and “ laigh 
cellars;” and the manners were as pic- 
turesque, and in some respects as rude, 
as the wild scenery in the immediate 
neighborhood. Yet what had long been 
one of the most lawless of cities, where 
street fights and faction brawls were of 
daily occurrence, had been given over 
almost entirely to an autocracy of law. 





The Lords of Session had replaced the 
Lords of Parliament, and sat in the old 
Scotch Parliament House, in the seats of 
the hereditary nobility. Although the 
peers were not to be found in the Faculty 
of Advocates, yet it was recruited from 
the most gentle blood in the country. In 
that close corporation a man of humble 
birth would have had no chances of pro- 
fessional success; he would have been 
“ Boycotted,” and, moreover, his life would 
have been made a burden to him. Then 
and long afterwards the eldest son of 
the lord of many a barren heritage was 
brought up to the bar almost as a matter 
of course. If he were not, then there 
was a strong prima facie presumption 
that he was wanting in parts, spirit, or 
ambition. It did not by any means follow 
that he need apply himself studiously, or 
lay himself out for serious practice. But 
he was trained to manage the family 
estate, and to discharge the duties of a 
county magnate and magistrate. He went 
to the bar that he might see something of 
life and polite society, as young English- 
men of family and fashion commenced 
by a commission in the Guards. Like 
James Boswell, he went abroad in due 
course, to prosecute his law studies at 
Leyden or Utrecht. Probably he brought 
his residence abroad to a close with a 
little tour, in which he visited the Low 
Countries and Paris. The travelling 
gentleman of the time went to see some- 
thing of the world as well as of the 
“sights;” so he carried introductions, 
mixed in good company, and came back 
with a smattering of foreign tongues and 
literature. Once in Edinburgh again, he 
quickly forgot anything he had learned in 
that way, and was broken to the habits of 
the people he lived with. If he chose to 
be idle, he sank into a Balnamoon; or if 
he preferred some dissipation to the dul- 
ness of his country-seat, and established 
himself in lofty lodgings in the capital, 
he was apt to degenerate into an idler, a 
provincial buck, or even a debauchee. 
It was far more likely that, having sown 
a crop or two of wild oats, he should de- 
cide thenceforward to deport himself 
creditably. The atmosphere of Edin- 
burgh was favorable to industry, and, 
happily for the country, Scotchmen had 
learned as arule to turn their time, tal- 
ents, and opportunities to account. The 
bar was the straightest road to distinction, 
to say nothing of riches. The most bril- 
liant of his contemporaries were entering 
for the race, and had he chosen to indulge 
in pleasure in place of work, he would 
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have been hard driven to find congenial 
companions. The aristocracy of the old 
city, the men who gave the tone to its 
thought and manners, were to be found on 
the bench or among the leading counsel. 

Once launched on the career of the 
law, he was bound to conform to recog- 
nized rules. If he hoped to succeed, he 
must read hard, no doubt; though that 
was an affair for himself and his judg- 
ment. But he had to win the good graces 
of writers and solicitors, and that could 
only be done by slavish submission to 
conventionalities. He had to affect a 
certain formality in dress and manner, 
and be punctuality itself in his attend- 
ance on the law courts. The gentlemen 
who held the gift of the briefs were gen- 
erally drawn from classes inferior to his; 
and they knew their places and kept 
them, outside of the Parliament House. 
On the other hand, professionally they 
took their revenge in the tyranny they 
had established over rising practitioners. 
Even silver-tongued speakers, whose ser- 
vices were in universal request, could 
never attain to anything like emancipa- 
tion; and so a Paulus Pleydell in the 
height of his celebrity had the terror of 
these employers of his before his eyes. 

So far that was all very well. It might 
be assumed that orderly habits and a 
grave walk and conversation were evi- 
dences of the high-minded devotion a 
lawyer owes to his clients. But that show 
of decorum was barely skin deep, as all 
the world knew. It was impossible, in a 
self-contained little place like Edinburgh, 
to make a secret of one’s habits to inter- 
ested observers. And as matter of fact, 
the most respectable barristers took their 
relaxation regularly in the lowest taverns. 
We may be sure that Clerihugh’s, consid- 
ering the company who patronized it, was 
by no means an unfavorable representa- 
tive of its class; and this is Scott’s 
Dutch-like picture of a den that would 
have delighted a Teniers or Ostade. 


Besides the miserable entrance, the house 
itself seemed paltry and half ruinous. The 
passage in which they stood had a window to 
the close, which admitted a little light during 
the daytime, and a villanous compound of 
smells at all times, but more especially towards 
evening. Corresponding to this window was 
a borrowed light on the other side of the pas- 
sage, looking into the kitchen, which had no 
direct communication with the free air, but 
received in the daytime, at second hand, such 
straggling and obscure light as found its way 
from the lane through the window opposite. 
At present the interior of the kitchen was 





visible by its own huge fires—a sort of Pan- 
demonium where men and women, half un- 
dressed, were busied in baking, broiling, roast- 
ing oysters, and preparing devils on the grid- 
iron: the mistress of the place, with her shoes 
slipshod, and her hair straggling like that of 
Megera from under a round-eared cap, toiling, 
scolding, receiving orders, giving them, and 
obeying them all at once, seemed the presiding 
enchantress of that gloomy and fiery region. 


It was at least as far in point of com- 
forts, and even decency, to Clerihugh’s 
from the decorous Mitre in Fleet Street, 
where Johnson used to discourse, as to 
the Luckenbooths from Fleet Street, be- 
fore Macadam made the roads. Yet it 
was in such darksome pothouses and 
drinking-cellars that the lights of the bar 
used to refresh themselves in the inter- 
vals of severe business. The claret and 
cognac were sound enough, yet how these 
stanch topers stood the double strain on 
their vitality is difficult to conceive — all 
the more difficult that the air they habitu- 
ally breathed in their lodgings was seldom 
many degrees purer than the atmosphere 
of a Clerihugh’s. It was not every one 
who, like the lucky Mr. Pleydell, had his 
windows looking out on the Nor’ Loch 
and the Firth of Forth; and Mr. Pleydell, 
as we suspect, seldom opened his case- 
ments, any more than he cared for the 
luxury of cold water. Yet he and his 
compeers not only survived, but seemed 
to be all the fresher for their soaking in 
claret. There is many a good story told 
of droughty boon-companions breaking up 
a protracted debauch that had lasted 
from the previous afternoon, to meet face 
to face for the morning battles of the law 
courts. For the most part, they appear to 
have done their work as if the grasp of 
points and precedents was a habit of rou- 
tine with them; and we are assured that 
they never argued more brilliantly than 
when they started from some fundamental 
misunderstanding as to the matters in 
their brief. Then the bench would shake 
its sides over the excellent joke; and 
even the agents, who were more nearl 
concerned, looked leniently on these ami- 
able indiscretions. They had a fellow- 
feeling for a genial weakness. Few of 
them were so habitually temperate as Mr. 
Saunders Fairford in “ Redgauntlet;” 
and not a few of the veteran practition- 
ers, like Fairford’s ally Peter Drudgeit, 
made a point of refreshing themselves 
with a “ meridian ” in the shape of a cup 
of strong waters, which had probably 
been preceded by a “ morning” of the 
same. 
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Next to strong hereditary constitutions, 
what may account for their keeping their 
health as they did, were their rural tastes 
and their relations with the country. As 
we have said, most of the members of the 
bar were either lairds or younger brothers 
of county families. And these last loved 
to invest in land on their own account. 
There was scarcely a lord on the bench 
but prided himself at least as much on his 
farming as on his legal attainments ; and 
it had come to be understood that on each 
Saturday half-holiday they might take 
their seats, without any | How of eti- 
quette, with their clothes for country 
wear under their robes of office. Lock- 
hart mentions in his “ Life of Scott,” how, 
even so late as the year of Waterloo, the 
judges sported boots, breeches, and vel- 
veteens, — rushing, when the court rose, 
to the row of saddle-horses which stood 
waiting for their riders in the Parliament 
Close. Most of those dignitaries had their 
Sabine farms within an easy ride of the 
capital; others passed the Sabbath in the 
country as the guests of their colleagues. 
Among the last was the very eccentric 
Lord Monboddo; and perhaps no more 
zealous agriculturist ever followed the 
profession of the law, or relaxed himself 
His 


with philosophical extravagances. 
own estate was in Kincardineshire; and 
as he never condescended to a carriage of 
any kind, he had a weary journey on 
horseback before him when he withdrew 


to Monboddo for the recess. If he hap- 
pened to arrive there after dark, too impa- 
tient to wait for the morning, he would 
call for lighted lanterns at once, and rush 
out to his fields to examine his turnips. 
The oddest mixture of learning and spec- 
ulative absurdities, an acute lawyer, an 
indefatigable student, an inveterate tri- 
fler over profound trivialities, an enthusi- 
astic farmer, and an agreeable host when 
he chanced to entertain a party that 
pleased him, — his eccentricities were the 
talk of the country-side, and his memory 
has only survived to be ridiculed. Gil- 
lies, who knew him well by local report, 
having been born within a few miles of 
his residence, thus writes of him: — 


Monboddo’s merits were not easily compre- 
hensible : few readers, if any, were disposed to 
travel with him in the maze of his metaphysi- 
cal researches ; but, fer contra, his eccentrici- 
ties were obvious and intelligible to the mean- 
est capacity, and he himself says of his prin- 
cipal work in three quartos, that if he wished 
to offer it for sale, no publisher in Britain 
would give even one shilling for the copy- 
tight. But as an eccentric humorist, and 
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being thereby the “ cause of wit in others,” he 
was acceptable far tout, so that by degrees 
Monboddo the philosopher was forgotten or 
superseded: we had in his place only Mon- 
boddo who danced on the housetops on De- 
cember mornings ; who dared to avow his be- 
lief in krakens, mermaids, and aerolites ; who 
insisted that “the ancients were better than 
we,” and yet insisted no less that “ our original 
ancestors were ourang-outangs,”—an_ asser- 
tion, by the by, which will not be easily discov- 
ered in any of his multifarious writings, 


Monboddo, who would have gone to the 
stake for his crotchets, insisted on trying 
to force them on other people, —a feat 
which he was never gratified by achiev- 
ing, for he was too shrewd to be deceived 
by a feigned acquiescence. Like most 
speculative originals, he delighted in con- 
troversy for its own sake; and it was 
with natural apprehension that Boswell 
took Johnson to beard his brother bear in 
the den of Monboddo. As it chanced, 
both the intellectual athletes were in sin- 
gularly amiable mood, and got on capi- 
tally together. Yet the doctor had said 
but a few days before, “I should have 
thought it not possible to find a Mon- 
boddo, and nevertheless he exists.” The 
truth was, that the old Scotch lawyer 
united to his national acuteness an amount 
of recondite research, and a wide ac- 
quaintance with the controversial litera- 
ture of the day, which made him, when he 
pleased, a most fascinating companion ; 
so that he could say, in the consciousness 
of his own acquirements, “ You, sir, have 
lived to see the decrease of learning in 
England, I its extinction in Scotland;” 
though that was an exaggeration, or a 
facon de parler, when men like Lord 
Kames and Lord Hailes did honor to the 
Scottish bench. There were distinguished 
presidents of the courts, like Blair, who 
had kept the lamps of legal learning 
brightly trimmed since Forbes of Cullo- 
den had filled the chair. At that moment 
Scotland could boast in Dr. Robertson, 
by far the most brilliant of living histori- 
ans; and it had David Hume to boot, 
whose powers and attainments were un- 
deniable. But speaking broadly, and 
thinking of his own profession, which 
regarded itself as having a monopoly of 
the intellect of the country, old Monbod- 
do was not farwrong. The typical Scotch 
judge was aa we a sound and hard- 
headed lawyer, but he was as certainly an 
inveterate don vivant, a deep drinker, and 
a humorist of the school of Rabelais. 
As characteristic a specimen of the class 





as any seems to have been the notorious 
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Lord Justice-Clerk Macqueen, better 
known as Lord Braxfield; and we have 
Braxfield sketched to admiration, although 
at second hand, by Lockhart. 


If the resemblance be exact [of a picture by 
Raeburn] old Braxfield must indeed have been 
a person whom nobody could for an instant 
suppose to have been of the ordinary race of 
mortals. His face is broad, and the whole 
of its muscles appear to be firm and ponderous 
in their texture. You cannot suppose that 
such were ever nourished upon kickshaws— 
they have obviously borrowed their substance 
from a stintless regimen of beef, brandy, and 
claret. His nose is well set into his forehead, 
as if nature, in making him, had determined 
to grudge no expenditure of bone. His mouth 
wears a grin of ineffable sagacity, decision, and 
coarse uncontrollable humor, all mingled with 
a copious allowance of sensuality. He must 
have had a most tyrannical quantity of will, to 
judge from the way in which the wig sits upon 
the top of the head; and nothing, indeed, can 
be more expressive of determined resolution 
than the glance of the light eyes beneath their 
penthouse brows. ... I should think it im- 
possible that any joke could have been too 
coarse for this man’s digestion. 


Lockhart goes on to say that Braxfield’s 
talents and force of mind gave him a 
strong ascendancy over his brethren of 
the bench, and still more over the bar. 
Ready of retort and rough of tongue, in- 
different himself to invective or sarcasm, 
domineering as the bully who is cock of 
his company, Braxfield must have been 
the most awkward of ugly customers, had 
any man rashly dared to stand up to him. 


The style of private life generally adopted 
by the principal judges and advocates, and the 
style in which public intercourse between these 
two sets of worthies was carried on, were both, 
as might be conjectured, as remote as possible 
from the decorum at present in fashion... . 
I have never heard that the excesses committed 
by Braxfield had the least power to disturb 
him in the use of his faculties ; but it is not to 
he supposed that all his associates had heads 
as strong as his, nor is it to be wondered at 
though many extraordinary things may have 
occurred on such trying occasions. 


There is another judge immortalized in 
“ Peter’s Letters,” who was almost as 
famous in story as Braxfield. Lord Her- 
mand, like his learned brother, was a wit 
and a jovial companion, and was more 
emphatically an original. More fortunate 
than Monboddo, his country-seat was with- 
in easy reach of Edinburgh, and even in 
the city he dressed as the countryman. 
“His stockings were always of the true 
farmer’s sort, with broad stripes alter- 
nately of black and white worsted; and 
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his shoes were evidently intended for 
harder work than — smooth gran- 
ite of the streets.” nlike Braxfield, 


Hermand had literary tastes, and before 
he took his seat on the bench might have 
sat for Pleydell’s portrait. 


He was so much delighted with the picture 
of the life of the oid Scottish lawyer in that 
most charming novel [“ Guy Mannering”’] that 
he could talk of nothing else but Pleydell, 
Dandie, and High Jinks for many weeks. He 
usually carried one volume of the book about 
with him ; and one morning, on the bench, the 
love for it so completely got the better of him 
that he lugged in the subject, head and shoul-, 
ders, into the midst of a speech about some 
dry point of law —nay, getting warmer every 
moment he spoke of it, he at last gaily plucked 
the volume from his pocket, and in spite of all 
the remonstrances of his brethren, insisted 
upon reading aloud the whole passage for their 
edification. During the whole scene Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott was present. 


The social eccentricities of the lumi- 
naries of the law must have indefinitely 
increased its proverbial uncertainties; 
and we may well pity the unfortunate cli- 
ents who got worse than no value for 
their fees. Though, after all, things were 
not much better then on the other side of 
the Border, where a leading counsel on 
the northern circuit having thrown away 
a good case in consequence of appearing 
in it “drunk and incapable,” had the 
grace to make public atonement for his 
fault by paying out of his pocket for a 
new trial. In short, as we have said, 
Edinburgh society was a strange jumble 
of license and formality, punctilious ob- 
servance of etiquette and a semi-barba- 
rous indifference to the decencies. A 
man of blood and position might steal a 
horse, where a plebeian or Jarvenu dare 
not look at the halter. Everybody spoke 
a dialect of the northern Doric with a 
marked hyperborean accent; but there 
were ladies and gentlemen of the highest 
station who seem to have prided them- 
selves on the breadth and vulgarity of 
their Scotch. Fine ladies who inhabited 
flats on a fifth or sixth story, were lighted 
down the odoriferous common stairs, del- 
icately “kilting” their robes of brocade. 
They were borne to private parties or to 
the Assembly room in their sedan-chairs, 
by a couple of “caddies” at a “swing 
trot,” along filthy closes and through ill- 
paved alleys, fitfully illuminated by a 
flaming torch. In the Assembly room 
the old courtly style was carried into the 
formal, old-fashioned dances, with an 
elaborate profusion of obeisances and 
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courtesies. Scarcely even in the court of 
the Grand Monarque, as described by St. 
Simon, were the rules of etiquette and 
precedence more rigorously observed. 
There were self-elected mistresses of the 
ceremonies, like the famous Miss Nickie 
Murray, who ruled over the management 
and company with an iron sceptre. We 
may picture the demure propriety with 
which young ladies of honorable families, 
fresh hoon the country, received the at- 
tentions of the brilliant town sparks, pro- 
nounced eligible as partners either fora 
minuet or for life. While, on the other 
hand, knowing that the gentlemen, gener- 
ally speaking, had been launching them- 
selves handsomely into the ball-room with 
some half gallon or so of full-bodied Bor- 
deaux, we suspect that the zzgéxwes must 
sometimes have opened their eyes at the 
compliments and conversation offered to 
their inexperience. But it was notin the 
manners of the time to be over nice. 
Exemplary matrons, of unimpeachable 
morals, were broad of speech and indeli- 
cate in thought, without ever dreaming of 
actual evil. So the respectable Mrs. 
Keith of Ravelstone commissioned Scott 
in her old age to procure a copy of Mrs. 
Behn’s novels for her edification. She 
was so shocked on her first attempt at a 
perusal of them, that she told him to take 
“his bonny book” away. Yet, as she 
observed, when a young woman she had 
heard them read aloud in a company that 
saw no shadow of impropriety in them. 
And whatever the faults of old Scottish 
society, with its sins of excess and its 
shortcomings in refinement, there is no 
disputing that its ladies were strictly vir- 
tuous; and such slips as that of the hero- 
ine of the ballad of “ Baloo, my boy,” 
were so rare as to be deemed worthy of 
recording in rhymes. So the reformation 
of manners was as satisfactory as it was 
easy, since the foundations of the new 
superstructure were sound. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE BEAUTIFUL MISS ROCHE. 


BY MRS. G. W. GODFREY, 


AUTHOR OF “ DOLLV,” “A LITTLE BOHEMIAN,” “ AULD 
ROBIN GREY,’’ ETC. 


PART I. 

“You are certainly hard on her,” she 
says, swinging her foot to and fro with 
some impatience —a very pretty-looking 
foot that barely reaches the ground. 
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“ Most men would find excuses for such 
a handsome woman — you have none.” 

She is sitting at one end of the deep 
old window-seat, he at the other, certainly 
a good deal farther off than there is under 
the circumstances any occasion for him 
to be. It is the half-hour between day- 
ligbt and lamplight, the best half-hour in 
all the winter’s day in a country house if 
it be spent under certain conditions. But 
though they are alone in the room to- 
gether they are by no means availing 
themselves of the possibilities of the oc- 
casion. On the contrary, the firelight, 
lighting them up by fits and starts, as 
firelight is apt to do, shows a certain defi- 
ance on her small face, shows him sitting 
with crossed arms and a pucker on his 
forehead, a good three feet away from 
her. 

“It is impossible to be too hard on a 
woman of that sort,” he answers hotly. 
“ Her very beauty is devilish.” 

“ Devilish?” (raising her eyebrows) — 
“that is a strong word.” 

She "apg at him as he says it. She 
can only see his profile, but it is a very 
handsome profile. In her heart she would 
like to be friends with him —like to give 
in — like at any rate to make the most of 
this half-hour before she is obliged to go 
away to the rest of her friends, to pour 
out the five-o’clock tea and piay her part 
as pretty little dainty mistress of the 
house for the rest of the evening. But 
there are points she feels on which a 
woman must have an opinion, and this is, 
one of them. 

“ Not too strong,” he answers reso- 
lutely. “She is the type of a detestable 
class, a class that did not exist ten years 
ago. Then women were one thing or the 
other, ladies or—not ladies; now, God 
knows what they call themselves, I do 
not. I only know that they use their 
eyes and their tongues and their beauty, 
if they chance to have any beauty, in a 
way that is altogether to be abhorred. 
Women who behave as your friend be- 
haved last night with that brute, Aveling, 
ought not to be considered as fit asso- 
ciates for honest people.” 

He is getting incoherent. 


She laughs. 

“ Dot,” he says, turning round on her, 
and shortening a little the distance be- 
tween them, “what induced you to ask 


her here? She, and such as she, are 
endurable in London — they are the prod- 
ucts of a vicious state of society. One 
expects to meet them at balls and fétes 
and dinners —anywhere in the glare of 
the gaslights; but in a country house, 
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where one must be daily and hourly thrown 
into their presence, exposed to their tricks 
and their fascinations, it is unbeara- 
ble!” 

There is an extraordinary heat in his 
manner; his good-looking face is very 
stern. There are some of his friends 
who are of opinion that Raymond Knollys 
is a young man of a decided, not to say 
masterful turn. There are others, proba- 
bly among those whom he has openly 
despised for their follies and vices, who 
go farther, and call him a prig. 

But Dot, for her part, rather likes a 
man who has the courage of his opinions; 
even now she is not without admiration 
of his behavior, but she has no intention 
of owning it. 

“You forget,” she says a little coldly, 
“that Theo is not only my guest, but my 
father’s. He is quite as fond of her, and 
admires her quite as much as I do.” 

“Your father is under the charm like 
all the rest,” says the young man quickly. 
“If he could see her as she really is—a 
coquette without a heart, — a flirt without 
the ghost of a principle to restrain her 
flirtations — he would be the first to regret 
he had ever owned her as a friend of his 
daughter.” 


“You are unjust to her,” she answers 


defiantly. “What can make you so hard 
apon her? If she does flirt, is it very 
wonderful, so pretty as she is? She is 
wild, I know, and imprudent, but that is 
just because she is generous, and cannot 
, understand what others will think. And 
if” (laughing a little vexedly) “she does 
set them all by the ears — Stracey, Lord 
Aveling, and the rest of them — does it 
do ws any harm? Are we not happ 
enough ourselves to be able to look leni- 
ently on her little amusements ? ” 

There is something in the tone of her 
voice, something in the look of her eyes, 
that recalls him to himself, that reminds 
him suddenly what she is to him, what 
he is to her. 

He moves closer to her, and stretching 
out his hands draws her to him, looking, 
as well as the firelight will permit him, 
into the little face that for a long time 
past has seemed to him the best and 
sweetest, if not the prettiest the world 
contains. 

“* My dear,” he says with a sort of pity, 
“it is you who are generous. In your 
heart I believe you condemn this woman 
as much as I do, but having made her 
your friend, you will stick to her through 
thick and thin —that I know. Only when 
it is too late will you understand how 
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little she is capable of appreciating your 
generosity.” 

Then he stoops and kisses her. 

“ Dear,” he says very tenderly, “ wheth- 
er I seem to you right or wrong, will you 
take my advice and send her away, before 
she gives you cause to repent of your 
kindness to her?” 

Held in his arms, with his face close 
to hers, she, loving him so much, is al- 
most without power to resist him in any- 
thing. If there were any possibility of 
yielding, she would yield. It is only the 
utter impossibility that makes her hold 
out. 

“What are you thinking about, Ray?” 
she answers, drawing back a little and 
looking up in his face. “ Having asked a 
woman to my house, do you propose that 
I should tell her that I have repented of 
my hospitality, and that I hope she will 
be kind enough to take herself away as 
soon as possible?” 

“ Cannot you have the measles, or 
something?” he says, laughing a little 
uneasily. “Women always have some 
device for every emergency.” 

“No good” (laughing too). “She 
would stay and nurse me. She is so 
kind, and so unselfish — much as you 
hate her.” 

“ Make it the small-pox then,” he says, 
with some bitterness in his jest. “No 
fear of her risking that.” 

But Dot laughs no more. 

“ You forget,” she says, really aggrieved, 
“that you are suggesting that I should 
shut myself up in my room just when — 
when I have a house full of people to 
entertain.” 

“Just when you are here,” she had 
been going to say. But she does not say 
it. Clearly it is not for her to show an 
appreciation of his presence when he is 
proposing to do without hers. 

There is a moment’s silence. 

“ Then,” he says at length, with the air 
of a man who has come to an inevitable 
decision, “do not be vexed with me, Dot, 
if I go away for a little while and come 
back by-and-by. You see,” he goes on 
quickly — understanding rather than see- 
ing her surprise and dismay — “it is in- 
tolerable to me to be forced by intimate 
association with Miss Roche into a friend- 
ship which I have no intention of continu- 
ing after we are married. Choose your 
friends as you like, I have no power to 
prevent you, but understand that she” 
— with a little pause of marked aversion 
— “can be none of mine.” 

He stops short. In a moment he un- 
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derstands that he has gone too far. It is 
not often that Dorothy Carmichael is 
thoroughly angry. In all the years that 
he has known her he has seldom seen her 
as he sees her now. She stands a little 
~~ off from him, her small, smooth head 
well up in the air, her eyes aflame. 

“Do you mean,” she says very coldly, 
very deliberately, “that when my father 
and I have asked our friends here to meet 
you —you mean to go away and leave 
me? It will be like the play of ‘ Ham- 
let’ with Hamlet left out —like a wed- 
ding without a bridegroom. I” (with 
something that she means for a laugh, 
but is horribly near a sob)—“ TF hardly 
think in that case you need trouble to 
come back again.” 

For a moment he hesitates. For a mo- 
ment it seems to him that it would be well 
to pick up the gauntlet, to take her at her 
word and go away at any sacrifice. Then 
his heart softens. He looks at her stand- 
ing there in the firelight, and he under- 
stands how sore a struggle is going on 
between her pride and her love —how 
very near she is to breaking down and 
crying outright. After all, he is too fond 
of her to vex her. 

“My dear,” he says, holding out his 
hands and drawing her to him, “I will do 


nothing to hurt you — cannot you under- 
stand that? I wanted to do only what 


was best—for you. Well, well! never 
mind, let it go! If we are to begin to 
quarrel, you and I, because of Aer, | shall 
wish more than ever that we had never set 
eyes on her.” 

“ And you will talk no more of going?” 
she says presently in a muffled voice. 
Her head is buried somewhere in his coat- 
sleeve — it does not reach very high. 

“ No,” he answers gravely, “I will talk 
no more of going.” 

“And” (lifting her head) “you will 
promise to be friend with Theo?” 

“Such friends,” he says, with a laugh 
which she does not at all understand, 
“that perhaps you will some day wish you 
had not asked me to stay.” 

It is certainly an enigmatical speech, 
but before she can make up her mind 
whether she shall ask him to explain it, 
he has let go her hands and has led the 
way to the door. 

“Come,” he says matter - of -factly. 
“ They will be waiting tea for us.” 

Two minutes later they are in the little 
room that Dorothy calls her own, and 
where all those who are staying in the 
house, and one who is not an inmate but 
only a very constant visitor, are assem- 
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bled, as is their custom on wet after- 
noons, for five-o’clock tea. 

It is a very fantastic little room, 
adorned — as Dorothy devoutly believes 
— according to the very strictest princi- 
ples of high art. The prevailing tint is of 
peacock-green, the dado indeed is an 
artistic arrangement of real peacock’s 
feathers. The furniture is mainly com- 
posed of old-fashioned chairs, tables, cab- 
inets, and convex mirrors, long ago con- 
demned by Dorothy’s grandmothers as 
useless rubbish, and relegated to the 
lumber-room, but — as Dorothy has been 
assured by many connoisseurs —of un- 
doubted antiquity and priceless value. 
Indeed the squire himself — Dorothy’s 
father —has so little doubt as to the an- 
tiquity of the chairs, thatit is very seldom 
he trusts himself to one of them, but usu- 
ally when he visits her pet room, prefers 
to stand, as he does now, with his back to 
the fire in British attitude. 

His eyes light up as she comes into the 
room — eyes that are somehow like hers 
in spite ot difference of color. 

“Dot, Dot,” he says cheerily, “ have 
you forgotten that we are all waiting for 
our tea?” 

She answers him, as she passes, with 
an affectionate little pat on the back, 
sufficient commentary on the familiar 
friendship between them, and takes up 
her place at the pretty little cosy tea- 
table among her quaint old cups and 
saucers, blinking a little in the lamplight 
which, shaded though it is, seems so 
bright after the darkness she has come 
from. ; 

“Forgetfulness of time is admissible 
when one is love-making,” says a little 
woman with snow-white hair and a young 
face, whose busy fingers are moving in 
and out, in and out among her knitting. 
She is Dorothy’s godmother, and the 
nearest approach to a duenna among the 
party, though she is not above forty, and 
pretty yet. 

“And supposing we have not been 
love-making, but only — quarrelling? ” 
asks Dorothy, with a slightly heightened 
color, a slightly heightened voice, both of 
which are perceptible to some of the on- 
lookers. 

“ Quarrelling! quarrelling!” says the 
squire, in that loud, cheery voice of his 
that seems so accustomed to “ holloaing” 
to his hounds that it can scarcely modu- 
late itseif to the proportions of a drawing- 
room. “In my days, when a young man 
had a pretty girl all to himself he made 
better use of his time than to guarrel 
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with her. Raymond, my boy, what were 
you thinking about to quarrel with my 
Dot?” 

“Can the giving of a little advice be 
called quarrelling?” says the young man 
quietly, sinking into a chair near Dor- 
othy’s godmother — Mrs. Armitage. 

It is evident from his tone and his 
manner that he by no means approves of 
the publicity which Dorothy has thrust 
upon him, and for a moment no one an- 
swers him. 

Then some one—not looking at him, 
but straight at Dorothy, says in a low, 
clear voice, — 

“ And what was the good advice, if one 
may ask?” 

Every one looks at her as she speaks. 

All the other people in the room are 
more or less good-looking, and more or 
less commonplace. Of all of them one 
might find the prototypes in any London 
drawing-room, in any well-mixed country- 
house party. 

There are two young girls —sisters — 
one dark, with long, soft eyes, given to 
the reading of poetry and the adoration 
of art; the other with a nest of fuzzy curls 
on her small, round head, the best little 
goer across country in all the county, and 
the lady champion at lawn-tennis. There 
is a young married woman — Dorothy’s 
cousin — who, having no particular beau- 
ty, has yet aspired to enter among the 
ranks of professional beauties, has had 
her portrait exhibited in shop-windows, 
and her name mentioned in society jour- 
nals —the owner of a good foot and a 
good pair of eyes (of both of which she 
makes great use), and her husband, a 
good-looking, good-natured man, who 
being possessed of no salient character- 
istics of his own, is apt to be known as 
Mrs. Drysdale’s husband. 

There is a young man, with long hair 
and a poetical talent, who is given to a 
somewhat rhapsodical form of conversa- 
tion —to talking of music as if it were 
painting, and painting as if it were music, 
in a way that is a little confusing to 
people who are not accustomed to the 
South Kensington school of modern art- 
jargon. 

There is another who is his antithesis 
in every respect—an embryo parson — 
John Cameron by name; _broad-shoul- 
dered and fresh-featured — better fitted, 
one might fancy, to knock a man down 
than to convince him of his sins in any 
more orthodox fashion. And last of all, 
leaning against Dorothy’s carven mantel- 
piece, with one of her priceless blue cups 





in his hands, is a man a good deal older 
than these others, with a worn, handsome 
face that somehow conveys the impres- 
sion of having known everything, seen 
everything, tired of everything, and 
nothing very peculiar abcut him except 
it be a way he has of looking at women 
—a way that is apt to make other men 
hate him and speak of him, as Raymond 
Knollys spoke to Dorothy—as “that 
brute, Aveling.” 

But he, and all the rest, are more or 
less ordinary reproductions of people 
very ordinarily met with. They are but 
the backgrounds to a picture of which 
one woman is the centre. It is probable 
that it has been her fate to be the centre 
of most pictures of which she has formed 
a part. For she is beautiful. Artists 
and sculptors have agreed in pronouncing 
her one of the most beautiful women of 
her time. There are other pretty women 
in the room — Mrs. Drysdale, who most 
certainly counts herself, and has been 
counted by others, a beauty; the two 
sisters, both of them more than ordinarily 
good-looking; and last of all, Dorothy 
herself, who has a far larger share of a 
woman’s best dower than usually falls to 
heiresses — but there is not one of them 
who stands a chance of being looked at 
twice while Miss Roche is by their side. 

Her rare pale skin, of the color and 
texture of a cream rose-leaf, puts to 
shame the artificial roses that bloom on 
Mrs. Drysdale’s cheeks—makes even 
the ruddy color that health and much 
exercise have painted on little Beatrice 
Seton’s face seem coarse and common. 
Her mouth and throat and chin moulded 
on the grand old lines that the Greeks 
gave to their goddesses, dwarf all rosebud 
lips and baby dimples into insignificance. 
Her eyes — long and soft, seldom smiling, 
never brilliant — yet held beneath their 
heavy lids a dangerous fascination that 
makes all the little tricks of such an one 
as Mrs. Drysdale seem but poor stage- 
play, of which the artifice is too apparent 
to be successful. And her hair —there 
were people in the world who maintained 
that her hair was her chief beauty — thick 
and rich in quantity, growing from a low, 
broad brow that ought to have betokened 
a noble nature, and of a color that is 
rarely seen on the head of living woman 
—not yellow here and brown there, like 
Mrs. Drysdale’s, nor even of that soft 
mixture of gold and brown threads which 
Raymond Knollys, stroking Dorothy’s 
little head, had been used to tell her was 
the most beautiful color in all the world 
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— but of a rich madder-brown, most like 
the color of a chestnut newly burst from 
its pod, and the best of all settings for a 
grand, fair face. 

And above and beyond all this, she is 
peculiar. There is something about her, 
indefinite, intangible, which sets her apart 
from all the other women in the room. 

It is not only her dress, though her 
costly tea-gown of some rich Oriental silk 
and rare copfusion of laces is strikingly 
different from the sober winter gowns of 
the other women — it is not even her atti- 
tude, for though some super-fastidious 
people might object that the adandon of 
it was out of place in a room full of 
people, it is certain that in an age when 
countesses are photographed in just such 
attitudes for the benefit of any one who 
may chance to look into a shop-window, 
such an objection would not hold water. 

But every one of the people there pres- 
ent knew that there was a difference, and 
some had tried to explain it. 

“ She is so beautiful — a living sonata!” 
the poet had said. ‘How should she be 
like other women?” 

“She is an adventuress,” said Mrs. 
Drysdale, who hated her with a hatred 
that was almost grand. “No other girl 


but Dorothy, who is always doing quix- 


otic and ridiculous things, would have 
dreamt of asking her to a sober country 
house like this. She is out of place here, 
and she knows it.” 

“They all hate her,” Dorothy had ex- 
plained to her father, “and it gives her 
an air of defiance — it makes her uncom- 
fortable.” 

“I thought she seemed to make herself 
pretty comfortable,” the squire had an- 
swered with a touch of humor, remember- 
ing how Miss Roche had kept him waiting 
a quarter of an hour for his dinner the 
evening before — an offence he would not 
have forgiven in a less beautiful woman. 

“She has a secret,” Dorothy’s god- 
mother, who was an astute little woman, 
had said to herself (only to herself), “and 
she is always on her guard. She is in 
love with some one, or she has designs 
on some one, and she is afraid of letting 
it out.” 

“She is a mystery,” Lord Aveling, 
who thought he knew enough of women 
to read them like open books, had an- 
swered some one who had asked him 
what manner of woman was this Miss 
Roche whom Dorothy had imported into 
this country house next to his. “She is 
not the mere fashionable coquette — 
think her. She will not be satisfied with 
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drivelling away her life like other women, 
with a little naughtiness and a little re- 
penting, a little love and a great deal of 
tameness. She is capable of a grand pas- 
sion. She will be the heroine of some 
reat fiasco or some terrible tragedy, be- 
ore she dies.” 

Each having their own ideas about her, 
they are agreed but in one thing — they 
are all most profoundly interested in her. 

They all look at her as she speaks now. 
She so seldom takes any part in the ordi- 
nary conversation going on around her, 
that it is astonishing enough that she 
should ask this most simple-seeming ques- 
tion. Adventuress she may be — out of 
place in this quiet country house, they all 
in their hearts feel she is; but of one 
thing at least they must acquit her —she 
has not taken advantage of her situation 
to ingratiate herself with any one of the 
women with whom she is, for the moment, 
so intimately associated — women, all 
more or less well-placed in the world’s 
esteem, all more or less capable of doing 
her service by the mere fact of their ac- 
quaintance. If acivil word ora flattering 
look could have turned one of them from 
an enemy into a friend, she has not given 
it. Whether she is too proud or too in- 
different, it is hard to say — but the fact 
remains. The men, with one exception, 
are all, in their different ways, in love 
with her. The women, with one excep- 
tion, have all, in their different ways, so 
strong an objection to her, that it may 
almost be said they hate her; but they all 
listen to her, 

“ And what was the good advice, if one 
may ask?” 

She looks straight at Dorothy as she 
speaks, but Dorothy, for the first time in 
their remembrance, avoids her eyes, 
avoids her question. 

Then she turns her look on Raymond 
with so direct a question, that he cannot 
in ordinary politeness refuse to answer it. 

“T think you would scarcely care to 
hear,” he says, looking back at her with 
a coldness that is altogether new in her 
experience of men. 

But she asks no more questions. She 
simply smiles a small, enigmatical smile, 
and goes back to the low-toned conversa- 
tion with Lord Aveling, which the en- 
trance of Dorothy and Raymond had 
interrupted. It seems to some of the on- 
lookers that this low-toned conversation 
is forever going on since Lord Aveling, 
discovering the new attraction at the 
Manor House, has honored it so fre- 
quently with his presence — or at least, 
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that he is forever talking, and looking, 
and she forever listening. 

There is a moment’s silence. Each 
one of the people in the room understands 
that there is more in this by-play be- 
tween Dorothy and her lover and Miss 
Roche than is apparent, but there is not 
one who altogether fathoms the meaning 
of it, so after a moment’s useless puzzling, 
they go back to their different occupa- 
tions. 

The squire to his Sporting Times, and 
a hot discussion with Beatrice Seton of 
Jast Thursday’s run; Mrs. Drysdale to 
her novel; Mr. Drysdale to putting sugar 
on the pug’s nose; Stracey Jones to a 
melancholy sort of fugue on the piano; 
and Octavia Seton to a volume of her 
favorite poet. 

“ Listen!” she says in the deep tones 
of an enthusiast. “ Is not this sublime? 


** The word of the sun to the sky, 
The word of the wind to the sea, 
The word of the moon to the night, 
What may it be? 


“The sense to the flower of the fly, 
The sense of the bird to the tree, 
The sense to the cloud of the light, 
Who can tell me? 


* The song of the fields to the kye, 
The song of the lime to the bee, 
The song of the depth to the height, 
Who knows all three?” 


“ Who indeed!” says Dorothy pro- 
fanely. ‘“ Who knows what it means? I 
am sure I do not. Come, Stracey, you 
are a poet —‘ The song of the depth to 
the height.’ Tell me what it all means!” 

.Mr. Jones —it is the bitterest cross of 
his life, that he, with the soul of a poet, 
should have been born a Yones — being 
thus appealed to rises from the piano, and 
comes and leans over Dorothy’s chair. 

“ Are you among the Philistines?” he 
says, shaking back his long, fair hair, and 
looking at her with as much reproach as 
very pale blue eyes are capable of. Was 
she not his pupil in esthetic knowledge ? 
had not he superintended the transforma- 
tion of this veryroom? “ Are you among 
those who suppose that the poet, lost in 
the sublimity of his visions, should write 
down to the intelligence of the grosser 
classes, like a penny-a-liner in a daily 
newspaper? Can the sparrow under- 
stand the song of anightingale? Can they 
who have not the inner consciousness 
that can give them an insight into the 

vet's subtle fancies, aspire to understand 

is language?” 





“Upon my word, you are very compli- 
mentary!” says Dorothy, screwing up her 
face into a comical little grimace. “Am 
I one of the grosser classes, or only a 
sparrow?” 

They all laugh then—except Stracey 
Jones. 

“T hate that cant way that people have 
got into of calling every one who does 
not happen to exactly agree with them- 
selves in matters of taste or thought, a 
Philistine,” says John Cameron, throwing 
himself restlessly into a chair. More 
than one person has noticed that he has 
been horribly restless of late. “If a 
fellow likes a bit of color on his walls, or 
his carpet, he is called a Philistine ! ” 

Dorothy smiles. 

“My dear Cameron,” says the poet 
plaintively. “Let me entreat you not to 
sit like that. The attitude is so— so un- 
Greek!” 

“There! I told you so! A fellow 


cannot even sit as he likes nowadays! 


He has to be in keeping with the furni- 
ture. Don’t make a fool of yourself, 
Jones!” 

He knows that to call him Jones, with- 
out any prefix at all—just bare Jones — 
is to wound him in his sorest point; but 
he is in a state of mental irritation (to 
which Miss Roche’s victims were all lia- 
ble at times) which makes him callous to 
his friend’s sufferings. 

Dorothy and Octavia glance nervously 
at Stracey, uncertain what to say, when 
Miss Roche comes to the rescue. 

“ What is a Philistine?” she says, turn- 
ing round her head, and fixing her lovely 
eyes on him. 

They are all a little bit surprised. She 
had seemed, but a moment ago, so com- 
pletely absorbed in her conversation with 
Lord Aveling, and she is so little given 
to asking for general information, that 
Stracey Jones, being more apt in the 
using of words than the definition of 
them, hesitates wildly, sure that she must 
be setting a trap for him. 

“A—a Philistine?” he begins stam- 
meringly. “An outer barbarian; a— 
ae 

“ A man whose hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him,” 
says Dorothy, coming to his aid. 

“Then,” says Miss Roche, turning 
back her head, and speaking not to them, 
but to Lord Aveling, “I must be a Philis- 
tine. 1 think all my life it has seemed as 
if my hand has been against every woman 
— every woman’s hand against me.” 

“Why should you say it?” says Cam- 
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eron hotly, starting up, and beginning 
again to pace the room. “Why should 
you say of yourself what no one else 
would dare to say of you?” 

“It is ¢rue,” she answers quietly. Her 
voice is like her face—it somehow con- 
veys the idea of intensity, of strong pas- 
sions held in reserve. “I never have 
had any woman rightly belonging to me 
except grannie, and she can scarcely be 
called a woman —she is only the fossil- 
ized remains of one. And as for friends! 
tell me, where is the good of making a 
woman friend, when you are sure — quite 
sure —that she will be your friend just 
so long as no man comes between you — 
no longer?” 

“Surely,” begins Stracey, “there have 
been friendships between women that 
even poets have sung. Think of —of—” 

“Poets!” interrupts Miss Roche a 
little rudely, while he is still racking his 
memory for an apt instance. “Can you 
tell me of one enduring friendship that 
history has chronicled —like David’s and 
Jonathan’s, for instance? You believe in 
them, do younot? Was there any woman 
yet who could say of another, ‘ Thy love 
to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
man’?” 

‘No one answers. Stracey not being 
quite sure who David and Jonathan were, 
has no answer ready. John Cameron 
looks at Dorothy, amazed that she does 
not accept the challenge; but ene: 
for some reason of her own, is, strangely 
enough, absolutely silent. Octavia Seton 
dislikes Miss Roche too thoroughly to 
join in any discussion with her, and the 
rest are out of hearing. 

“Is it not expecting a little too much 
of women that ¢ey should love you?” 
says Lord Aveling, claiming her attention 
again, with that little smile which always 
leaves it doubtful whether he intends to 
be complimentary or satirical. 

And so the subject is dropped, and only 
Miss Roche herself quite understands 
why it ever started. 


That evening it seems to Dorothy that 
some evil spirit of defiance must possess 
this girl, who, in spite of all warnings, all 
advice to the contrary, she had liked and 
taken for her friend; partly because she 
had been fascinated by her, chiefly be- 
cause she had believed that the mere fact 
that there was not one woman who liked 
her well enough to stand by her, had 
given to her life that air of recklessness 
that made so many who did not look be- 
low the surface think evil of her. 
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To believe this was to make Dorothy, 
generous and courageous above all things, 
take the place no other woman had taken 
yet,as Theo’s friend, and having taken 
it, to stick to it with that tenacity of pur- 
pose so characteristic of her. 

But to-night it seems to her that if 
Miss Roche could have overheard, or 
subtly divined, the disapproval that Ray- 
mond had so freely expressed in the 
library, she could not have succeeded in 
showing a more open defiance or a more 
— justification of his opinion of 

er. 

Most of the evening, indeed, she ab- 
sents herself with Lord Aveling — whose 
manner, always pronounced, has lost 
nothing from the fact that he has had his 
dinner — sitting with him, on alow couch, 
in a little inner room that opens out of the 
drawing-room, with nothing but the back 
of her graceful head and neck visible 
through the Jortidres, so that her behav- 
ior is left a good deal to the imagina- 
tion. 

But Dorothy can understand pretty 
wel! by the way Raymond moves rest- 
lessly about, hesking every now and then 
with knitted brows in that direction, how 
he is judging her friend. It seems to her 
that there never was so long an evening, 
and she is intensely relieved when a gen- 
eral move makes it necessary for Miss 
Roche to come back into the drawing- 
room. 

She looks so pale and worried as she 
stands saying “Good-night” to her 
friends, that pity for her, and anger for 
Miss Roche, make the pressure of Ray- 
mond’s hand, the look in his eyes, ten- 
derer than they have been of late, and 
she goes away with a little smile on her 
face. 

Dorothy is sitting by her bedroom fire, 
her long, brown hair unbound and her 
little bare feet thrust out to the warmth, 
thinking over the day that has passed, 
thinking a little perhaps too over the days 
that are to come. It is the only quiet 
time in all her busy life. As long as the 
day lasts she is at the beck and call of 
every one. To begin with, she is forever 
at the squire’s right hand, doing every- 
thing for him —making up his mind for 
him, writing and even thinking for him. 
He is as helpless as a baby without her. 
Often she says, laughing, that she is more 
like a mother to him than a daughter. 
Then there are her villagers and school- 
children, her clubs and meetings, her 
thousand and one friends, all of them 
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thinking they have the best right in the 
world to her time, and last but not least 
— her lover. 

It is not very long that he has been 
changed from the playmate of her baby 
days, the friend and companion of latter 
days into her lover, and the transition 
had been so easy and natural, that after 
the first strangeness, they have seemed 
almost to drop back into the free and easy 
intercourse of old times — more friendly 
than lover-like. So that, after all, he does 
not make very great demands upon her 
time. Perhaps she could forgive him if 
he made more. But there has been none 
of the zest of uncertainty or opposition to 
give to their intercourse the charm of 
stolen sweets. They can see each other 
when they like and how they like. Every 
one has taken it so much as a matter of 
course that Raymond Knollys — Mr. Car- 
michael’s ward and the orphan son of an 
old friend, and who had always, all his 
life, looked on the Manor House as home 
—should drop into the place that seemed 
cut out for him by fate and fortune as 
Dorothy’s husband, that there has been 
very little excitement or novelty about it. 

Dorothy is sensible enough to under- 
stand that, and she is not by nature ex- 
acting. But for all that she loves him 
with all her heart and soul, and she knows 
that, if the need were to arise, she would 
stick to him through thick and thin, just 
as thoroughly as she believes that through 
good fortune and evil fortune he would 
stick to her. 

It is only that there has been no need. 
It is only that they have been so very 
‘secure in their position and in each other. 

To-day they have had their nearest ap- 
proach to a quarrel since they made up 
their minds to start on their long journey 
through life,as man and wife. To-day he 
has spoken to her — and she to him — as 
they never have spoken before. Even 
yet the remembrance has left some sore- 
ness, which not even the lover-like tender- 
ness of Raymond’s “Good-night” has 
wholly dispersed. 

She is thin\.og of the few sharp words 
she spoke to him —she is wishing with 
all her heart she could unsay them, when 
there is a little knock at the door, and 
following quickly on the knock, Miss 
Roche herself comes into the room. 

It is not by any means the first time 
that she has been there. Dorothy, feel- 


ing her position in the house a great deal 
more keenly than Miss Roche has proba- 
bly felt it herself, has always welcomed 
her most cordially, trying by her own 
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warmth to make up for the coldness of 
the other women. But to-night she wishes 
she had not come, and not being a very 
good hand at hiding her feelings, it is 
probable the wish is apparent, though she 
tries her best to disguise it. 

“Up so late?” she says, drawing a 
chair to the fire and stirring up the coals 
into a blaze, “ I thought no one was com- 
ing to pay me a visit to-night!” 

It is a noticeable point in Miss Roche 
that she never descends to conventionali- 
ties — to the small trivialities that fill up 
conversational gaps. 

So now she makes no apology for her 
coming, nor stops to consider whether it 
is late or early. She simply seats herself 
in the chair that Dorothy Ses drawn up, 
a lovely enough picture in her long, loose 
dressing-gown, even to a woman’s eyes, 
and looks straight into Dorothy’s face. 

It is not nearly so beautiful as her own 
— that she cannot fail to know; but the 
eyes have a wide-opened, honest fearless- 
ness, and the mouth a firmness of pur- 
pose, and withal a candid sweetness of 
expression, that makes it a face to be 
preferred to many prettier ones. 

“Tell me, what is wrong?” she be- 
gins abruptly. “I could not sleep with- 
out knowing. What have I done to vex 
rou? ” 

The suddenness of the attack sends the 
blood to Dorothy’s pale cheeks. 

“ Nothing,” she says guiltily, looking 
not into her friend’s face, but at her own 
little feet, at the blazing coals — any- 
where, everywhere. ‘“ What has put such 
a thing into your head?” 

“ Dorothy,” says the other with a little 
smile, “your eyes belie you. They are 
too honest for you. What is it?” 

There is a moment’s pause—a mo- 
ment’s intense silence. Then Dorothy 
suddenly turns her head and stretches 
out her hands with a little gesture of en- 
treaty. 

“Theo,” she says earnestly, “I wish 
you would be different!” 

But the face opposite to hers hardens 
instead of softening. 

“ Different?” she answers with a cer- 
tain defiance. “ Will you tell me how? 
Will you tell me what I have done?” 

“Forgive me,” the girl goes on most 
gently, “if I am too frank with you. 
Forgive me if I, being your friend, warn 

you that you lay yourself open to — mis- 
interpretation. You cannot blame people 
that they think badly of you — speak 
badly of you— when you never do any- 
thing to prevent them, when you seem to 
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try, on the contrary, to make them think 
their very worst.” 

“Stay a moment,” says Miss Roche 
with a curious light in her eyes. “Do 
you remember when you offered me your 
friendship — offered it, mind—I _ never 
went a step out of my way to gain any 
woman’s liking in my life—what I an- 
swered you? You told me then — it is 
not so very long ago but that you can 
remember it—that you cared nothing 
how far people misinterpreted me, or 
spoke evil of me, so long as you in your 
own heart knew that it was unjust. 
What they said then they can say now, 
nothing more, or nothing less. There is 
no difference between then and now, un- 
less — unless — look me in the face, 
Dorothy — answer me, is it you that have 
changed? Is it you that misinterpret 
me?” 

“ No—no—not I,” begins Dorothy, 
almost sobbing, “ but others , 

“Others!” she breaks in scornfully, 
throwing herself back in her chair, the 
light of strong emotion fading from her 
lovely face. ‘Have I not told you a hun- 
dred times that I care nothing for what 
any one says or thinks of me? Is there 
any harm they can do me they have not 
done already? There is not a woman in 
the whole world for whom I have any 
love, or any respect, but you. If you 
believe in me, the rest may go.” 

“ But,” begins Dorothy hesitatingly, “ it 
is impossible to be altogether indifterent 
to people’s opinions ——” 

“ After all— what do I do?” she in- 
terrupts, throwing up her hands with a 
little passionate gesture. ‘“ Not a thing 
that is not done by every fashionable 
woman in society — and there is but one 
difference between them and me— they 
have husbands — I have none.” 

“They are protected, and you are un- 
protected, and so beautiful! Oh, Theo! 
I wish —with all my heart I wish —you 
would be more careful!” 

“ For instance ? ” (defiantly). 

“For instance,” she goes on bravely, 
“with such a man as Lord Aveling. He 
is my father’s neighbor and old friend. 
We could not well close our doors to him, 
even if we would; but we all know what 
is said of him. To be intimate with him 
is almost fatal to a woman’s reputation, 
and yet night after night » 

“] amuse myself with him,” says Miss 
Roche with a smile, “just as I amuse 
myself with all the rest. Surely you did 
not suppose that I was in love with 
him?” 
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“ I suppose nothing,” answers Dorothy 
coldly. “Only if such amusements are 
indispensable to you, it seems to me that 
you and I must think so differently on 
these points, that any talk of friendship 
between us must be but a poor pre- 
tence.” 

“Is that what you mean? Is that 
what you have been driving at all the 
time?” she cries, rising to her feet, her 
face alight with passion. “I beg your 
pardon that I have been so dull that I 
could not see it before, and yet, after all, 
it is only” (with a most bitter laugh) 
“what I have predicted all along, that 
sooner or later—sooner or later — you 
would come to think as all the rest of the 
world thinks. It is only a little sooner 
than I had expected —that is all — but 
not too late to promise you that I will do 
you no more discredit. Do not fear—I 
shall never trouble you after to-night.” 

She turns away as she speaks. She is 
half-way to the door when she hesitates, 
falters, and with one swift movement 
retraces her steps and flings herself in 
front of Dorothy with her arms out- 
stretched. 

“Do not give meup! Dorothy, Dor- 
othy, do not give me up!” shecries pas- 
sionately, the tears raining down her 
white cheeks. “I am bad, I know, not 
fit for you—but if you give me up, 
my last chance is gone. Dear, do you 
know ” (looking up with streaming eyes 
and quivering lips) “that it seemed to me 
that day, when you kissed me— do you 
remember it, you, the first woman who 
ever kissed me in all my miserable life ? 
— as if God had given me another chance 
—a chance of being more like you. 
You who have all your life had so many 
friends to care for you, to respect you, 
cannot even guess what it was to me to 
know that ove woman, if only one in all 
this unhappy world, cared whether I lived 
or died, was bad or good. Dear” — 
clasping her hands, with eager fingers, 
with a humility that sits most strangely 
on her proud, lovely face— “I will be 
good, I will do what you tell me. There 
is nothing ” — looking up with a poor little 
smile — “I will not do, if only you will 
not give me up.” 

The tears are in Dorothy’s eyes too, 
welling up and brimming over. She is 
soft-hearted at the best of times —it is 
not possible that she should resist such 
an appeal as this. 

“My dear,” she says very tenderly, 
putting her arms round Theo’s neck, “I 


will never give you up. So long as you 
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are true to yourself, I will be true to you. 
Only,” hesitating a little and breaking 
off — “ only 

“Only? ” (interrogatively). 

“Only,” Dorothy goes on falteringly, 
“TI am no longer altogether mistress of 
myself. When a woman is married, or 

oing to be married, she must choose her 
riends, not only according to her own 
liking, but to her husband’s also.” 

Theo disengages the hands that are 
still on her neck, and rising to her feet, 
thrusts them coldly aside. 

“You mean,” she says, standing and 
facing Dorothy, “that I am not according 
to Mr. Knollys’s liking?” 

“] mean,” answers Dorothy bravely, 
gathering her courage in both hands, 
“that you can scarcely blame him, or any 
one, that they think badly of you when 
you do your best to make them.” 

“T see, I understand,” she says, slowly 
clasping her hands in front of her — while. 
all the tenderness and humility die out of 
her face, and in their place there reigns 
a most passionate anger. “It is he who 
has — misinterpreted me, is not that the 
word? It is 4e who has set you against 
me, has told you to give me up.” 

Dorothy is silent. 

“And you mean to obey him,” she says, 
coming a step or two nearer, and looking 
at her in a way that would make many 
women, less honest than Dorothy, feel 
that there are occasions on which it may 
be pardonable to disguise the truth. 

But Dorothy is not one of them. 

“T could not marry him,” she answers 
sturdily, “unless I meant, however reluc- 
tantly, to obey him.” 

“You mean,” says the other girl, stand- 
ing and facing her, with her hands clasped 
tight against her breast, as if she would 
control the passion of anger and scorn 
raging there, “that 7am nothing to you 
compared to him; that if he bids you 
turn your back upon me, bids you never 
see me or speak to me again, as he will 
do, you will obey him?” 

But Dorothy is silent, terribly silent 
—she makes no other answer. 

“Then,” turning away with a bitter 
smile, “there is no more to be said. I 
was right you see —altogether right,” in 
a voice that trembles, whether with anger 
or grief it is hard to say, “when I said 
to-night that women’s friendships last 
just so long as no man comes between — 
no longer! I was a fool if I ever sup- 
posed that yours and mine would be the 
exception !’ 

“Stay!” cries Dorothy, stretching out 
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her hands to stop her. “If it is so, 
blame yourself, not me! What have you 
ever done to make Raymond think well 
of you? What have you not done, on 
the other hand, to make it seem to him 
that all that idle and malicious people 
have said of you is true? Theo dear” 
(passionately), “‘why cannot you try and 
make him like you? Why cannot you be 
friends with him?” 

Thus arrested, Miss Roche turns round 
and stands facing Dorothy, with her eyes 
fixed on her, and as she so stands a 
curious smile dawns on her beautiful 
lips. 

ic You want me to make him like me?” 
shs says slowly, after a minute’s silence. 
“You ask me?” 

“ ]t is not much to ask,” says Dorothy 
coaxingly, afraid that some not unnatural 
resentment at Mr. Knollys’s small appre- 
ciation of her friend’s charms lies under 
this question. “ y friends must be his 
friends, and surely” (with a little persua- 
sive smile) “it must be easy enough for 
you to make axy one like you?” 

Then she comes closer, and puts her 
hands on Miss Roche, and looks up in 
her face. 

“You will promise? You will be 
friends?” 

For a moment the other hesitates, then 
the smile on her lips deepens. 

“ Such friends,” she says with a little 
laugh, “ that he will be sorry that he ever 
thought badly of me.” 

She drops Dorothy’s hands as she 
speaks, and turns to go. She does not 
= the caress which Dorothy’s upturned 
ace had seemed to invite. Her hand is 
on the door, when she turns round. 

“Tell me,” she says suddenly, “ what 
it was he said of me.” 

But Dorothy shakes her head. 

“No, I cannot,” she says irresolutely, 
then with the bluntness for which she 
is famous — “ Guess for yourself in what 
light you are likely to have appeared to 
him.” 

Then the door shuts and she is alone 
— with an uncomfortable but indefinable 
impression that in her desire to bring her 
friend and her lover on better terms with 
each other, she has, somehow or another, 
not acted wisely. 


And at the same time, in the same 
house, the men of the party —that is to 
say four of them, for the squire has long 
ago gone to his honest, loudly snoring 
slumbers, and Lord Aveling has driven 
home—are assembled in the smoking- 
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room, and are talking, as it happens, of 
Miss Roche herself. 

It is John Cameron who starts the sub- 
ject, flinging a question into their midst, 
after a long and moody silence, like a 
conversational alarum, — 

“Who is Miss Roche?” 

If he had intended to wake them up, he 
certainly succeeds, for they all look at 
him, mostly in astonishment. But Ray- 
mond ostentatiously buries himself in a 
Saturday Review that lies conveniently 
at his elbow, and Stracey goes back wit 
intent brow and muttering lips to a little 
note-book bound in old gold that is open 
on his knees, so that it is left to Charlie 
Drysdale to answer, which he does with 
alacrity — being always glad of an oppor- 
tunity to hear his own voice when his 
wife is not present. 

“Who is Miss Roche?” he says, taking 
the cigar out of his mouth and smiling. 
“ My dear fellow, that is a question most 
of us asked the season before last, and 
most of us failed to answer.” 

“I was not in town this season or last 
— I was at Oxford, as you know,” says 
Cameron impatiently, “1 never met Miss 
Roche until I met her here. Who are 
her people? Where does she come 
from?” 


Mr. Drysdale regards his cigar with an 
air of amusement. 

“If I could tell you that,” he says with 
the complacence of a man who for once 
in his life finds himself appealed to as the 
possessor of superior information, “I 


could tell you all. Her people are repre- 
sented by one old woman, a wizened, 
scheming old wretch who might very well 
do for a stage grandmother. As to where 
she comes from, she will tell you herself 
she was educated in a convent, and only 
came out two years ago, but I know of 
people who swear they have seen her in 
America, and they say ——” 

“Well?” (most impatiently). 

“If I were to tell you all that they say,” 
says Drysdale, glancing furtively at Ray- 
mond, who in the absence of the master 
of the house is generally regarded as his 
substitute, “1 could éill a dozen society 
papers. I believe the real fact is that 
she is the daughter of a woman who was 
divorced soon after the child’s birth, and 
that her father was a younger son of good 
family, who was first a bankrupt, then a 
blackleg, then a pauper.” 

“ And yet she dresses like a duchess, 
rides in the Park, talks of operas and 
balls, and ——” 

“ Does what all our beauties do,” inter- 
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rupts Drysdale with a laugh — the small 
laugh of a man of small brains. “Did 
you suppose that she” —he stops sud- 
denly, arrested in his eloquence by an 
impatient movement of Raymond Knol- 
lys’s legs. Heends his sentence a little 
haltingly —“is—is different from the 
rest?” 

“And yet,” says Cameron pointedly, 
“she is Miss Carmichael’s friend ?” 

“‘ Thereupon hangs a tale,’”’ says Drys- 
dale, folding a leaf of his cigar and restor- 
ing it to his mouth. 

“T wrote a poem about it,” says Stracey, 
looking up. “ Let me see, how did it be- 
gin? 

If she were I, and I were you, 
Say would she love me, pray ? 

How could the day-dawn love the dew, 
The night ss 

“Yes, yes!” says Cameron rudely. 
“ Tell me about it, Drysdale!” 

“ Simply that Dorothy’s horse ran away 
one day near the Row; that Miss Roche, 
who was riding by, with greater pluck or 
a better opportunity than her fellows, 
managed somehow to stop him, wrenched 
her arm, and was taken home by Dorothy, 
who in her usual generous don’t-care- 
what-any-one-thinks sort of way, swore an 
eternal friendship—and has stuck to it, 
by Jove!” 

There is a minute’s silence. Cameron 
sucks moodily and thoughtfully at his 
pipe. Raymond remains immersed in 
the acrid pages of his review. Stracey 
jots down little hieroglyphical notes in 
his book — every one knows that he has 
an admiration, purely esthetic, for Miss 
Roche —so that whatever there may be 
to say about her, /e will not say it — and 
Drysdale looks into the fire with a little 
smile hovering round his lips as if he 
were contemplating a capital joke. It is 
Cameron who breaks it, putting down his 
pipe and looking straight at Drysdale. 

“You have inferred that Miss Roche 
takes presents, and behaves as some 
other women of the present day — more 
shame to them —think no harm of. But 
it is certain that there can be no worse to 
be said of her than that, or she would not 
be here!” 

His voice and his manner, no less than 
his words, convey a direct challenge. 

He knows — they all know — that Char- 
lie Drysdale is not the man to refuse it — 
that whatever petty gossip, or evil tale 
there is abroad, he is sure to have it at 
his tongue’s end. 

But this time — whatever there may be 
to tell, he has no chance of telling it. 
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“Don’t you think,” says Raymond 
Knollys suddenly, flinging aside his pa- 
per, and starting to his feet, “ that con- 
sidering we are Mr. Carmichael’s guests, 
and that Miss Roche is his guest also, 
that it is not altogether good taste to take 
away her character behind her back?” 

For a moment Drysdale is too aston- 
ished at this sudden attack to find his 
voice. 

“TI don’t see that 7 have taken away 
her character,” he says presently, rather 
feebly, “and — and — I thought you hated 
her, Knollys ?” 

“ Whether I like her or dislike her,” he 
answers, with that air of reserve which, 
combined with a vague idea that he is the 
possessor of superior talents, has made 
him a good many enemies, “as long as 
she is Miss Carmichael’s friend she will 
be respected by me.” 

He knocks out the ashes of his pipe 
with such an air of decision as he speaks, 
that John Cameron, who is an honest 
fellow, feels ashamed of himself that in a 
fit of jealousy he should have asked for 
information about a woman whom only a 
few days ago he had blindly admired; 
little Stracey looks up at him with the 
admiration of a weak nature for a strong 
one, and Charlie Drysdale — liking him 
none the better for the fact that he has 
called him to account — makes a half- 
joking apology. 

“T am sure J have nothing to say 
against her,” he says, smiling that perpet- 
ual smile of his; “1 have always admired 
her more than any woman I know. It is 
only the women” (with a lively remem- 
brance of his wife) “who are so con- 
foundedly jealous of her.” 

But for that night at least Miss Roche’s 
name is allowed to rest in peace. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
JEWISH HOME LIFE. 


THE deeply disgraceful German perse- 
cution of the Jews has drawn the atten- 
tion of Europe anew to this wonderful 
people. It has been remarked that one 
of the noticeable features of our century, 
as opposed to the preceding, is, that it 
has witnessed a great revival of race feel- 
ing, and that the claims of race have re- 
ceived careful attention at the hands of 
politicians. Besides the inevitable reac- 
tion from the too universal eighteenth- 
century cosmopolitanism, much of this is 
doubtless due to the spread of science, 
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and particularly to the Darwinian theory, 
that enforces the deep roots taken by 
heredity and descent. We have learnt 
that there is some mysterious but strong 
ow that tends to keep nationalities 

istinct; that a loss or change of nation- 
ality is not easily accomplished. It is 
related that Frederick the Great one day 
desired that the evidences of the truths 
of Christianity should be condensed into 
a single word. “Jews,” was the answer. 
Unquestionably the persistency of the 
Jewish race presents one of the most 
interesting features of history, and though 
the landmarks that divide them from the 
peoples among whom they live are being 
gradually broken down, now that in all 
enlightened countries the shameful perse- 
cution that has been the lot of the country- 
men of Jesus has at length been discarded 
along with torture, witch-burning, and 
other relics of barbarism, still much indi- 
viduality remains and must remain yet a 
while longer. The Jews have been from 
all time an exclusive people: pride of race 
and contempt of the Gentiles round about 
them distinguished them already in the 
days when they warred against the Ama- 
lekites. They sincerely and truly believed 
that they were a nation set apart by God, 
and that it was not pleasing to him that 
his children should act like the peoples 
round about them. Eighteen centuries 
of cruel, senseless persecutions, of en- 
forced exclusion from intermixture with 
other nations, of intermarriage in small 
communities, have intensified all the dis- 
tinctive physical and mental features of 
the Jews ; so that not only their good but 
also their bad qualities have become ac- 
centuated.. Not even the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so ready to boast of its enlighten- 
ment, had opened the gates of the Ghetto 
and accorded civil liberties to a people 
who, of all peoples, are peace-loving, law- 
abiding, and least likely to abuse these 
privileges. /The gates have now been 
thrown down, the liberties freely granted, 
and it is difficult to foretell what the Jew 
will be a few centuries hence — indeed, if 
there will be Jews left at all. They are 
far too assimilative, far too keen-sighted 
not to be affected by and to recognize the 
propriety inherent in the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the present day. For our- 
selves, we have no faith in the schemes 
of enthusiasts portrayed by Daniel De- 
ronda and his friend Mordecai, in the 
national restoration of the Jewish people, 
and feel convinced that were the attempt 
made it would result in a mere exodus of 
the scum of the population. What has 
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distinguished the Jewish people and kept 
them a nation so Jong is the fact that 
their nationality is not rooted in the land 
from which they have so long been ab- 
sent, but in the law, which they can bear 
about with them everywhere. The Jews 
are at present in a transitional state. It 
is commonly said to take three genera- 
tions to make a gentleman. It must cer- 
tainly take as long to obliterate all the 
cruel memories of Christian oppression 
that linger among those whose grand- 
fathers remember the pressure of disa- 
bling laws. 

In order properly to understand this 
people we must understand the conditions 
under which they have been reared, and 
from which they are slowly, but surely, 
emancipating themselves. An Austrian 
writer, Leopold Kompert, has set himself 
this task. A Jew himself, he yet, like 
the best and most enlightened of his peo- 
ple, recognizes that the days of stern 
adhesion to rites given under peculiar 
conditions and under a southern clime, 
are gone by; that Israel, while retaining 
the pure, ethical standard she holds in 
common with the Christians who have 
borrowed it from her, must relinquish 
those practices that have degenerated 
into formalism and superstition. These 
ideas he has promulgated in a series of 
attractive romances that transport us into 
the midst of that curious life so little 
known, that has been led and is still led 
by the Jews, who live in the midst of 
Christians—among them, but not of 
them. The stories have a very special 
interest to-day, for only by knowing the 
past can we rightly understand the pres- 
ent or guage to the full the absurd, dis- 
creditable, and ignorant aspect now pre- 
sented by the land that gave birth to some 
of the foremost champions of humanity, 
and that has been loudest among the 
nations in the matter of boasting its su- 
perior enlightenment and toleration. 

The scenes of all Kompert’s stories 
are laid at the boundary between the old 
and the new. The Ghetto doors have 
been removed, the Jew is no longer 
cooped up within the worst slums of the 
city, and separated from his fellow-towns- 
man by gates and chains; he no longer 
wears a distinguishing garb. But the 
gates are not broken down in his soul, 
the “badge of shame” is still worn in 
his memory. An interpreter is needed 
between him and his Christian fellows; a 
bridge is required to span the gulf of 
ages. Kompert endeavors to be this in- 
terpreter, this architect. He sings the 





swan-song of the Ghetto; he introduces 
us into that narrow, unhealthy, unattrac- 
tive purlieu. He lifts the veil of ignorance 
that has hung above his people, and shows 
us the poetry of Jewish manners —a po- 
etry so carefully hidden from the world 
that it is not only little known but abso- 
lutely uncredited. We are present with 
him at the Sabbath feast, the holidays 
and fasts of Israel, and behold how the 
cringing, money-grasping Hebrew of the 
streets suddenly grows transformed as 
though by roa 4 of magic, and becomes 
a noble soul, a lordly presence, a priest 
within his home and at his_ hearth. 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers,” said the 
Rabbi of Nazareth, as Kompert grace- 
fully calls the greatest among the sons of 
Israel. Blessed surely are those who lift 
their pens in the cause of toleration and 
mutual good understanding among na- 
tions. There is no trace of dogmatism ; 
no desire to philosophize in Kompert’s 
stories : they must not be classed among 
novels with a tendency. They are free 
from any such blemishes; they breathe 
no spirit of sect, but a pure spirit of con- 
ciliation; their propaganda, lofty and 
wide, is for “ peace on earth, good will 
towards men.” On this account, though 
others have tried to treat the same theme, 
Kompert remains pre-eminently the poet 
of the Ghetto; there is in him no atom 
of race hatred, of narrow vision. He is 
poet and prophet in one—the poet of 
the past, the prophet of the time to come. 
He bears an olive-branch in his hands, 
and utters many an impressive word 
against hatred, exclusiveness, and oppres- 
sion; words directed to both sides, for 
few people recognize that the Christian 
hatred is returned with interest by the 
Jews. It has been hate for hate, con- 
tempt for contempt. Kompert enforces 
a gentler doctrine. His tales contain not 
only the panegyric of the Ghetto, they 
comprise the social gospel of modern 
Israel. He shows his coreligionists how 
the narrow prejudices of centuries must 
be abandoned, how they must free them- 
selves from the tyranny they have chained 
about themselves, which is the worst tyr- 
—- of all. 

ompert’s literary luggage is not large, 
for though he is still living we may treat 
of him as though his printed career were 
ended, for it is many years since a new 
work has issued from Ris pen. Four vol- 
umes of short stories, and two larger 
novels, make up the sum of his contribu- 
tions to literature. These shorter stories, 
“ Stories of a Street,” “ From the Ghet- 
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to,” and “The Jews of Bohemia,” are 
perhaps the most striking works. Not 
that Kompert’s novels do not also contain 
much that is subtle and thoughtful, much 
keen observation and profound knowl- 
edge. But unhappily he suffers, like 
most of his German fellow-novelists, from 
a hopeless want of form and proportion 
in the construction of his plots, and hence 
much is too detailed, much too cursory, 
marring the whole and fatal to all unity 
of impression. The short stories require 
less elaborate treatment, and hence our 
enjoyment of them is more undisturbed. 

It is a strange world into which Kom- 
pert takes us—a world of which even 
the language is difficult to understand, for 
the Jews who are hemmed within the 
Ghetto still retain their Hebrew speech, 
and, where some amount of intercourse 
with their Christian neighbors has caused 
them to drop it, speak instead a strange 
jargon defined by them as Jewish. It is 
in fact a medley of German and Hebrew, 
not easy to comprehend. This eccentric 
dialect even the emancipated Jews of to- 
day find it difficult wholly to lay aside. 
It has many convenient words to desig- 
nate peculiarly Hebrew things; it con- 
tains many pithy and comprehensive 
idioms. This is the language spoken in 
the Ghetto, and in which Kompert’s per- 
sonages convey their ideas; and though 
he interprets wherever possible, still a cer- 
tain familiarity with this form of speech 
and thought is requisite fully to follow and 
enjoy his tales. Now this strange speech, 
delivered in the peculiar nasal, shrill, sing- 
song intonation of the Hebrew, makes 
the Ghetto a very noisy world, especially 
as it is a very small one, its inmates being 
terribly crowded together, since, in accord- 
ing them space to dwell, their Christian 
masters have not made allowance for in- 
crease of population. And although up 
to the times of the present emperor the 
Jews in Austria were not allowed to mul- 
tiply except by imperial consent, and only 
the eldest son of a family was permitted 
to marry and found a family in his turn, 
yet even so their numbers increased, and 
the Ghetti were very hives of industry, 
buzz, and din. How cruelly and palates 
these restrictive laws pressed is depicted 
in the story “Without Authorization,” a 
domestic drama that opens out a deep 
view into the sufferings so long and so 
patiently borne. 

Jaekew Lederer, like his great-grand- 
father Jacob, had the misfortune to be 
a younger son, hence he could not by 
right of inheritance found a family, and 
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he had not means wherewith to soften the 
rigor of the law and buy himself one. 
Yet the poor peddler could not hinder 
love from entering into his heart; he 
loved and was loved in return by Resele, a 
very flower of the Ghetto, but as a match 
of no account, for she too was penniless. 
They became engaged, however, and wait- 
ed patiently till Jaekew had saved a sum 
that would bey them permission to marry. 
But no “ families ” were vacant, and, when 
they were, they were snapped up by rich 
merchants who could outbid the poor ped- 
dler ; besides, he was legally disentitled to 
this privilege. Years rolled by and mat- 
ters did not mend, neither did their love 
diminish. The two betrothed could be 
beheld each Sabbath taking their walk 
together, but as times wore on they walked 
apart from the other engaged couples, to 
whom they had become a laughing-stock. 
At last, when Jaekew too had served four- 
teen years’ for his Rachel, he could bear 
it no longer. He asked and obtained 
Resele’s consent to their marriage, which 
was celebrated quietly by a strange rabbi 
in a distant village, in order to avoid pub- 
licity. No more than the ten persons 
needful to constitute a minian (to make 
the act religiously legal) were asked to 
attend. Thenceforward the couple lived 
together blissfully many years, and only 
evil-disposed tongues—and there were 
few of those in the Ghetto, for the heavy 
misfortunes of Israel weighed more or 
less upon all — only quite a few tongues, 
therefore, insulted the dearly loved and 
only child of this couple with the name of 
bastard. But at last the law intervened 
in the shape of a new burgomaster of the 
town—a new broom. Jaekew and Re- 
sele were summoned before the authori- 
ties and treated as an illegal couple. 
Resele could bear this, but she could not 
endure that her son should be stigmatized 
for life. In her great maternal love she 
determined to lay her hard case before 
the emperor himself, and went to Vienna 
to present a touching and zaive petition 
to his Majesty. This is the first and only 
time Kompert introduces such a deus ex 
machind in order to untie the knot of his 
stories. As a rule they naturally resolve 
themselves, or the victims succumb to 
the hard conditions of their life. Resele 
was successful; the emperor read her 
document, smiled at it, and accorded to 
Jaekew permission to buy the next “ fam- 
ily’ that should fall vacant. This done, 
Resele requested Jaekew that they might 
be married anew with all becoming forms. 
All the Ghetto approved this resolution. 
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The amusing thing was that the old 
couple had to submit to be examined in 
“ The Children of Zion,” the text-book of 
the law, an examination that preceded the 
marriage ceremony and the rabbinical 
permission to contract a union. A scene 
charmingly painted followed. Neither of 
the couple remembered how to define the 
duties they had so long and conscien- 
tiously practised. 


“Come,” said the commissioner of the syn- 
agogue who interrogated Resele, “tell me what 
are the duties of a mother towards her child.” 

Resele reflected a long time, then with a 
radiant face she replied, “To love it, Mr. 
Commissioner.” 

The commissioner looked at the rabbi, who 
at the same moment turned his eyes towards 
him. Both smiled at the simplicity of this 
woman. 

“And you,” was asked of Jaekew, “tell us 
what is the ninth commandment ?” 

Jaekew could not recall it, the commissioner 
had to prompt him with the first words in order 
to set him going: “ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife,” whispered the functionary. 

“What an idea, dear rabbi!” replied Jae- 
kew, smiling. ‘ Would I have waited so long 
for Resele if I had desired my neighbor’s wife ? 
It is not for me that God gave this command- 
ment.” 


Laughing heartily, the commissioner 
accords to the old couple the needful tes- 
timonial of examination, a merry wedding 
banquet follows, and all is brought to a 
happy conclusion. 

But happy conclusions are not frequent 
in these tales. Kompert has not joyous 
things to tell—a melancholy atmosphere 
hangs over the Ghetto and its inmates, 
and is reproduced in their lives. ‘ Schle- 
miel” is one of these sad genre pictures, 
full of sorrows petty and great, for which 
no man is responsible. Schlemiel* is a 
Hebrew word signifying Theophilus, or 
beloved of God. This in ordinary Jew- 
ish parlance is the designation for awk- 
ward, luckless folk to whom nothing in the 
world succeeds. The name is derived 
from that of a certain man of whom it is 
related in the Talmud that he was exe- 
cuted by the rabbis for doing a thing 
which many others had done before him 
with impunity. The incapacity of a Schle- 
miel is spoken of in the same pitying fash- 
ion that a Scotchman designates an idiot 
as “innocent.” The Hebrew reverences 
— intelligence and success, and a 

reamer is to him an incomprehensible 


and pitiable being. Above all he de- 


* Chamisso borrowed this idea for his inimitable and 
famous tale of ** Pe:er Schlemihl.” 
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spises a Schlemiel, a man who breaks his 
finger when he puts it into his waistcoat 
pocket, who tumbles on his back and 
injures his nose, whose bread always falls 
on the buttered side, who neglects to 
seize by its little toe the occasion others 
seize by the head, who always comes at 
the wrong time, who all his life long gets 
up left foot first, in whose hands gold 
turns to copper. The acute-witted in- 
mates of Jewry have little sympathy and 
less pity for this type of man, who rarely 
though occasionally appears among them. 
Kompert tells the sad life-story of sucha 
Schlemiel, a heart of gold, well inten- 
tioned, not devoid of wit, yet so hope- 
lessly awkward and unfortunate that 
nothing comes to good at his hands. 
The words “ Thou art a veritable Schle- 
miel” greet him already in his childhood. 
At the age of thirteen, Jewish boys must 
make their dar-mitzvah, that is to say 
they must take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of their own sins, till then 
borne by their fathers. This act is an 
entrance upon the state of manhood: 
henceforth he is called “a son of the com- 
mandment,” for he is now held capable of 
supporting the burden of the six hundred 
and thirteen rabbinical commandments 
which are regarded as a digest of the 
whole Jaw. On this occasion the boy 
must read before the assembled congre- 
gation a chapter of the Thora (Penta- 
teuch). This reading is made from a 
copy without vowel points, and must be 
chanted in the national mode, every fault 
being instantly noted and commented by 
the congregation, who have pointed copies 
before. them. This is a great day of 
parental solicitude, and, if the trial is well 
borne, of rejoicing. Our hero Anschel 
sang and read bravely from the height 
of the footstool on which he had been 
perched to reach to the level of the sacred 
books. But a Schlemiel was not to get 
off so easily. A noise made him turn, he 
and the stool rolled over, there was an 
end of his dar-mitzvah, and his own 
father murmured, “ But thou art indeeda 
Schlemiel.” And thus henceforward. 
Other peddlers carried off purchasers be- 
fore his very eyes ; the object of his affec- 
tions was taken by another, because he 
was too deeply smitten to speak. Even 
into the smallest details of existence mis- 
fortunes pursued him. Thus when his 
father died he trembled at the grave so 
violently that the knife of the schamess 
who made the customary rent in his gar- 
ment entered into Anschel’s hand and 
wounded him. And yet again when, very 
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poor, he one day obtained the luxury of a 
goose to place before his wife and chil- 
dren at the Sabbath-eve feast, this very 
a proved a source of ‘en pongo 
Vhen brought to table it was found to be 
impure, a nail having entered into its 
flesh, and the family were obliged to see 
the long-anticipated morsel removed as 
unclean. Then even his long-suffering 
wife hurled at Anschel’s head the words 
he has learnt to dread: “ But verily thou 
art a Schlemiel.” Coming from her lips 
it broke his heart. A few days later his 
body was found in the river. “A mis- 
fortune has happened to him,” said the 
Ghetto, and they gave him proper burial. 
Yet even dead he still proved a Schlemiel 
— his corpse nearly brought one of his 
grave-diggers to an untimely end. “A 
Schlemiel to his grave,” said the Ghetto. 
That was the last stone thrown at this 
luckless wight. 

“Old Babele,” that is to say, the old 
little grandmother, is another genre pic- 
ture rather than a finished tale, and tells 
of a malicious little boy who tormented 
an old, demented woman, and of the penal- 
ties that befell him for his misdeeds. 
Some very specially Jewish features are 
introduced into this sketch, such as the 
grandmother’s despair when she finds 
that the ¢zé¢z/s, or fringes (Num. xv., 38, 
39), of the boy’s garment have been neg- 
lected and allowed to become unravelled 
and twisted, which shows that the due 
daily attention has not been given to 
them, as is enjoined even to children as 
soon as they can be made to understand 
the import of the duty required of them. 
These fringes consist of eight threads 
tied into five knots; these knots and 
threads, together with the numerical value 
of the Hebrew word “fringes,” making 
six hundred and thirteen, thus referring 
to the number of precepts that the faith- 
ful must ever bear in mind. The merit 
of the fringes lies in their being duly 
attached to the “ four quarters ” or skirts 
of the garments (Deut. xxii. 13). They 
are always attached to an under garment 
made for the purpose, and are of course 
only worn by men. The old grand- 
mother, when she finds these fringes en- 
tangled and untied, fears that her boy is 
on the road to become a fosche [sroel (a 
bad Jew), and has recourse to all manner 
of Talmudic charms to avert this evil. 
She is equally distressed when she finds 
that her granddaughter has been listening 
to the attentions of a member of the Diet, 
and improves the occasion by telling the 
grievous fate of another daughter of Israel 
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who was led astray by the false flatteries 
of a Christian. 

What superstitions, what deeply rooted 
prejudices, do we not meet with in these 
pages — prejudices rooted only the more 
firmly for the persecution of ages in a 
senghe noted from all time for their stiff- 
neckedness! We encounter, too, cus- 
toms that have survived the vicissitudes 
of ages, and have been faithfully trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 
Truly it would seem that Moses’s laws are 
unchangeable and eternal. The laws of 
others have been shaken and destroyed 
by the lapse of time; his alone remain 
firm and immovable, and amid all the 
changes of the Jewish people have not 
been disturbed in the smallest enactment. 
And yet, or we mistake much, the great 
revolution of Judaism is at hand, and one 
of the finest of Kompert’s stories adum- 
brates the history of modern Israel. 
“The Children of the Randar”* is its 
title. This particular randar, Rebb 
Schmoul, ¢ had rented a wine-shop in a 
village : his children were therefore reared 
outside the stifling mental and physical 
atmosphere of the Ghetto, they came in 
contact with the villagers, and though 
they knew that by religious observance 
they were held apart from them, this did 
not hinder their childish friendships. 
Moses and Hannah had room to expand, 
and though their parents taught them all 
the due observances of Israel, and reared 
them in all those traditions to which the 
Jew holds even more firmly than to his 
faith, they beheld a wider horizon. The 
randar himself, while mixing with his 
customers, never forgot his religious 
duties. He might be seen at sunset turn- 
ing his face towards the direction of 
Jerusalem, his tephillim bound about his 
head and arm, repeating aloud among his 
Slav guests the prescribed formula of 
prayer in the language of Zion, while 
these on their part show their respect for 
his observances by speaking low and be- 
ing careful not to disturb his devotions. 
For the randar was held by them in great 
respect, and he had taught them that 
while the tephillim were on it would be 
sinful to make him speak or divert his 
attention. But this done the randar was 
once more the genial host who mixed 
freely with the peasants. Only on Friday 
evenings by his dress and mien he was 


* “Randar,” the Jewish corruption of arvendador, 
one who rents a farm, wine-shop, or distillery. 

+ Rebb, ze. rabbi, or bachelor iv the Talmud, a title 
= is very common among Jews who have studied the 
aw. 
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again removed from them. On the Sab- 
bath eve, the randar, like all his Jewish 
brethren, dressed himself in his best, in 
garments unpolluted by week-day wear, 
cast worldly cares behind him, and be- 
came a transfigured man, a priest and 
father in Israel, who celebrated the ad- 
vent of the “ Bride, the Sabbath,” with all 
due rites, with song and gladness. On 
that day numbers of schnorrer (wander- 
ing Jewish beggars) crowded to his house, 
knowing that here for a day and night. 
they would find lodging and board, for no 
Israelite turns an Israelite guest from 
his door on the Sabbath; for might he 
not prove the prophet Elijah come in this 
disguise to partake of the glad meal of 
meat and wine that on this day stands on 
each carefully dressed table, illumined by 
the light of sacred candles that the house- 
mother has prepared and blessed? Truly, 
Rebb Schmoul was a shining light in 
Israel! That which he however held of 
no account was that his children should 
receive an education, and his wife begged 
him in vain to reconsider this decision. 
“The children must grow up like the 
plants from the furrow that has given 
them birth,” was his obstinate reply. If 
therefore Moses could pray, write, and 
reckon, and Hannah cook and knit, the 
one would be able to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, the other get a husband — 
and what more did either need? But the 
mother has her way at last, Moses was 
allowed to go to school, where under the 
name of Maurice he mixed with Chris- 
tian boys, and doubts entered his soul. 
At last news reached his home that he 
had actually profaned the Sabbath, had 
danced with Christian women, and par- 
taken of their meals. He had not ab- 
jured his faith, and had no intention of 
doing so, but he had learned to take 
wider, less exclusive views. The news 
broke his mother’s heart —she died. 
The sister, too, became a source of 
sorrow. In her girlhood her favorite 
playmate was a certain village lad, Hon- 
za, whom she was in the habit of feed- 
ing with Jewish titbits from the Sabbath 
meal, and who in return initiated her into 
his religion —an initiation undertaken in 
childish play, but carried out more seri- 
ously in after life when Honza becomes a 
priest. His daughter’s defection broke 
the randar’s heart —he died also. It is 
a touching thing this. Neither parents 
show anger, pour maledictions upon their 
children, they can do nought but die. 
Is this not deeply significant? Kompert 
never dogmatizes, bui it is impossible not 





to see what conclusion he would have us 
deduce from this charming story of which 
a bald frécis can give no idea. 

In “The Huckster,” Kompert shows 
the deep-seated influence of custom and 
tradition upon the offspring of Jews, even 
when they have become philosophers and 
free-thinkers. This trait is a very remark- 
able one, which evinces itself frequently 
in the most unexpected forms. It is in 
many cases not wholly free from a certain 
superstitious basis. With Dr. Emman- 
uel, however, its root lies in the very deep 
domestic affections of the race. Educated 
outside the Ghetto, separated from his 
poor parents, and out of all communica- 
tion with them, he was on the point of 
embracing Christianity. Before doing so 
he wishes once more to celebrate a Sab- 
bath with his family, as a kind of farewell 
to the religious emotions of his infancy 
and the traditions of his race. He came 
to his old home disguised as a beggar 
who has received an order from the syn- 
agogue that he should eat the Sabbath 
meal at their house. He soon learned 
that man cannot dally with impunity with 
the most sacred instincts of his nature. 
His soul was agitated by all he saw and 
heard; his poor father’s money troubles, 
his mother’s loving memory of him, his 
little brother’s religious ardor so like his 
own of years ago, the joyous Sabbath 
songs resounding through the Ghetto, all 
deeply moved his inmost soul. He feels 
he cannot take the final step that will 
cause so much pain; he remains outwardly 
a Jew out of respect for his parents, and 
consecrates the remainder of his life to 
them, and to the regeneration and amelio- 
ration of his Jewish brethren. In the 
following story, ‘ Trenderl,” we see him 
at this good work. He wishes to break 
down one- of the most obstinately rooted 
prejudices of the Hebrews, namely, that 
the law of God forbids them to be arti- 
sans, that commerce is the only trade 
permitted. This fancy is probably the 
outcome of oppression and servitude that 
have excluded them from all occupations 
save those of peddling upon a smaller or 
larger scale. The result is, that the Jews 
had in course of time grown pusillani- 
mous and cowardly, and that the courage 
that never failed them in old Biblical days 
has been eradicated. The obstacles that 
met Dr. Emmanuel’s endeavors are told 
with much humor, and when at last he had 
trained a Jewish locksmith and inoculated 
him with love for his work, the whole 
Ghetto plotted against him when it 
learned that Trenderl was to place a light- 
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ning-conductor on the roof of the syna- 
gogue. What! a child of Israel to risk 
his life thus recklessly! This would 
draw down upon the whole street the 
vengeance of God. Such things should 
be left to the Gentiles, the children of 
Eve by the serpent, not attempted by 
God’s own people. The locksmith is 
tempted by money and other bribes to 
desist, and Dr. Emmanuel is afraid that 
at the very last his good work will break 
down. But Trenderl has become a man, 
he does not yield, the lightning-conductor 
is successfully reared, a Ghetto supersti- 
tion demolished, and the first link broken 
in the chain of self-imposed Jewish slav- 
ery. Dr. Emmanuel feels, and Kompert 
in his person, that every hammer-stroke 
beaten by Trenderl resounds like a joyous 
greeting to the new era that is about to 
dawn for Israel. 

“In “ The Lost Sheep ” we are removed 
from the noisy Ghetto to a remote Bohe- 
mian village, and taken into the only 
Jewish house in the place. Here we be- 
hold the sufferings caused to a family by 
the defection of one of its children. 
Dinah, or Marian, as is her new baptismal 
name, has followed a peasant to his home 
and his church. She has left behind her 
a mother, brother, and nephew, all of 
whom suffer in diverse modes from her 
step. The child is superstitiously afraid 
of her, the mother grieves for her, and 
yet her heart goes out towards her and 
the grandchildren she has never yet 
blessed; the brother is torn by implaca- 
ble hatred of her apostasy. He is the 
personification of fanaticism; at heart a 
noble and — man, but unable to forgive 
— indeed, fully assured that he is forbid- 
den to do so. 


He wishes to do his duty 
by his sister, and searches the Scriptures 


for light. He reads from them only terri- 
ble words of vengeance. His soul-strug- 
gles between his ancient love, his present 
hatred of his sister, his gropings after 
enlightenment of action, are rendered in 
a masterly mode. One night there is 
written upon his door the words “ Ahas- 
uerus, accursed Jew.” He takes them 
to refer to the Persian King of the book 
of Esther, but learns the legend of the 
accursed man who cannot die because he 
refused rest to Jesus, and whom a divine 
voice has never ceased to reproach with 
his hardness. The story makes a pro- 
found impression on his mind. He too 
cannot quiet the reproaches of his con- 
science that tells him he has been hard. 
After some ten years there fall into his 
hands MSS. of. his great-grandfather, a 
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learned rabbi, wherein he reads words 
of sweet import. Hurrying with them to 
the nearest synagogue, he consulted a 
rabbi learned in the law as to whether 
indeed his forefather held these views. 
The learned man tells him that these 
words do not owe their origin to his 
grandfather, but proceeded from the lips 
of the blonde rabbi of Nazareth. But 
his grandfather must have held them true, 
argues Joseph, and his spirit is changed. 
He forgives his sister; the words, which 
are indeed the Sermon on the Mount, 
have thrown quite a new light into his 
soul. From that day his innate goodness 
triumphs, the hard, revengeful spirit of 
the Old Testament is broken. It is a 
touching and subtle trait this on the part 
of Kompert, to introduce the gentler doc- 
trines of Jesus, and to make his coreli- 
gionists see in the New Testament that 
which it truly is, a continuation and com- 
pletion of the ancient Law. Another trait 
introduced into this story finds expression 
elsewhere. It is this, that the women are 
generally the first to turn away from the 
old faith. There is a deep cause for this. 
What is lacking to the Jewish religion is 
the feminine element. Had the influence 
of women been suffered, much of its in- 
flexibility, its hardness, would have given 
way ere this. As it is, the Jewish faith 
is a religion only made for men, it has no 
place for women, and these long naturally 
for a warmer, wider faith, that can em- 
brace them too, can give them souls, and 
raise them to the rank of human beings. 
The old Oriental idea of female subjection 
yet obtains with the Jews, and herein is 
perhaps one of the most dangerous, fruit- 
ful, and certain causes of Israel’s decay. 
From the stubborn nature of the people, 
from their Eastern blood, the emancipa- 
tion of women will probably prove one 
of the points they will longest hold out 
against. The very obstinacy of their 
resistance will prove their more certain 
defeat. 

“Over Ruins ” is the title of one of the 
longer novels. It depicts the agonized 
mental struggles of a young Hebrew who 
has fallen in love with a Christian girl, 
and is a profound psychological study. 
Dorothea, the girl, is one of those rare 
but beautiful and poetical natures that 
can take to itself the spirit of all religions, 
that does not require to follow the dead 
letter, but understands intuitively that all 
religions are at the bottom the same when 
divested of their dogmas. Not that even 
she comes to this comprehension at once 
without sufferings and soul-tossings, but 
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she arrives at it more easily than her 
lover, who is encased in the iron-bound 
traditions of the rabbinical law. For it is 
not the Old Testament itself that is so 
ruthlessly rigid, it is the superstructure 
of dogmas that has been reared upon it 
by centuries of learned commentary, of 
asceticism, of austerity. Into this story 
there also enters the social difference be- 
tween Jews and Christians that makes 
mutual comprehension hard at times. 
But love builds a bridge and leads to the 
amalgamation that is not only good but 
necessary. Both sides are the gainers: 
the Jews, that their peculiarities should 
become toned down, that they should be- 
come imbued with a more generous and 
wider spirit; the Teuton, that he imbibes 
a little Eastern mental quickness, a great- 
er power of assimilation, an acuter brain. 
Punch, with his usual British shrewdness 
and common sense, hit the right nail upon 
the head when, referring to the shameful 
German outbreak of medizvalism, he 
proposes as a remedy that the impecuni- 
ous, empty-headed, and blood-proud Ger- 
man baron should marry the sister of the 
rich Hebrew, and that he in return should 
marry the silly nobleman’s sister. But 


Kompert shows that neither to Jew nor 
Gentile is the step easy; that only over 


ruins, over the wrecks of faith that have 
broken down in form, though not in spirit, 
can a union of different creeds take place. 
And how much suffering to both sides 
does not this wall of prejudice cause! 
With powerful and penetrating touch 
Kompert reveals this once more in a dif- 
ferent form, under the title of ‘* Leah and 
Christian.” Christian, as his name of 
itself denotes, is the son of Christians. 
He was saved from perishing in an inun- 
dation that robbed him of his parents by 
the charity of poor Jews, whom this same 
flood had robbed of their home and pos- 
sessions. He has always been the play- 
mate of the little Leah, and his mother 
resolves to become a mother also to this 
orphan and to share with him the little 
they themselves possess. Her husband 
is opposed to this idea, but he must sub- 
mit, because in the hour of their supreme 
danger he had sworn to his wife upon the 
sacred rolls of the law that this desire of 
hers should be accomplished. Sarah’s 
philanthropy draws down upon her the 
invidious comments of the Ghetto, for 
in this small community everything is 
known, everything is talked over, every- 
thing is criticised, not always too gently. 
The boy’s name alone is a stumbling- 
block: each time it is spoken it recalls 
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to the community those they have little 
cause to love. But Sarah is not daunted. 
She does her duty by the child, she has 
him taught in his own faith, while teach- 
ing him to respect theirs; he grows to 
love her as his own mother, while his 
childish affection for Leah and hers 
for him never wavers, but rather gains 
strength and grows with their growth. 
The strongest and fiercest opponent to 
Sarah’s step is her old grandmother, who 
refuses henceforth to pronounce over her 
each Sabbath eve the blessing it is cus- 
tomary for parents to speak over their 
children. ‘How can I,” contends the 
fanatic old woman —“ how can I lay my 
hands upon your head and speak, ‘ And 
God shall place thee as Sarah, Rebecca, 
Rachel, and Leah, since none of our 
mothers in Israel would have acted as 
you have done’?” She foretells that a 
heavy curse will yet fall upon the famil 

for their deed. She tries to bribe Sarah 
to abandon her purpose by promising her 
a rich inheritance. In vain: Christian 
remains where he was until the time 
comes for him to leave for the town to be 
a mason’s apprentice. There the fact 
that he has been reared in the Ghetto at 
first exposes him to taunts, which he 
manfully repels by showing how no one 
could have acted better by him than his 
Jewish foster parents, who have not only 
reared him but reared him in a faith alien 
to theirown. His affection for the Ghetto 
never wanes. Heeven returns there upon 
the eve of all Jewish festivals that he 
may keep them with his foster parents. 
But another magnet besides the festivals 
attracts him, and that is Leah. As chil- 
dren they have dreamed that Christian 
should become a builder and build for the 
two a house that they could inhabit to- 
gether alialone. The time to realize-this 
dream seems not far distant, and Chris- 
tian asks Leah’s consent to their union. 
Neither imagine any obstacle can stand 
in the path that looks so plain. But the 
grandmother dies cursing Sarah; the 
curse, added to a fall, disorders her hus- 
band’s brain; he too hurls imprecations 
at the head of the lad who has been to 
him a faithful son. Sarah is shaken in 
her convictions, she fears she has acted 
wrongly after all; the Ghetto confirms 
her in this view. At last with a heavy 
heart she tells Christian the union can 
never be brought about, that he must 
separate his lot from theirs, and quit the 
Ghetto never to return. After many, 
many years, when both Leah and Chris- 
tian are decrepit and old, Christian re- 
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turns to his old home to find that Leah’s 
life has been wasted in yearning for him, 
as his has been blasted in longing for 
her. Their remaining days they spend 
together; but, alas! their lives had been 
wrecked, their hearts broken upon the 
hard, inexorable wheels of form. Oh, 
terrible bondage of the letter of creeds! 
“The grandmothers, the grandmothers, 
it is always the grandmothers who hang 
the old traditions like millstones around 
the necks of the younger generations.” 
So speaks Kompert through the mouth 
of one of his personages in this mourn- 
ful story. It is the old people who retain 
Israel in its ban, who, unable themselves 
to march with the times, would hinder 
others from doing so, indeed do hinder 
them, for in Israel the reverence for age 
and parents still wields a mighty, a dan- 
gerous power, as often abused as used. 
No wonder, therefore, that those who 
clearly recognize this would liberate their 
children from the Egyptian bondage of 
formalism. But in former days this was 
not easy, as we learn in the-tale “ The 
Soul-Catcher.” Reuben Schénmann was 
one of those who thus revolted. It was 
said of him that he had no Jewish heart. 
To have a Jewish heart means in Ghetto 
language that a man recognizes the feel- 
ing of common ancestry, the bonds of 
common union, the common traditions of 
glory and woe that bind Israel together. 
To say of a man that he has no Jewish 
heart is to hurl the greatest insult imag- 
inable at his head. This did not however 
distress Reuben. He was married to a 
beautiful wife, and happy in his children, 
whom he had named Clara and Philip, to 
the scandal of the community, for had 
such names ever been heard in the Ghetto 
before? Nor were they suffered to cease 
from being scandalized. Claraand Philip 
were not allowed to mix with the other 
children of “the street,” as the Ghetto is 
called by the Jews themselves. The boy 
was never taken to the synagogue: a 
strange woman speaking a strange tongue 
was brought from a distance and became 
their instructress. For Reuben was re- 
solved his children should not become 
one with “them.” When it leaked out 
into the Ghetto that the French governess 
even taught the children to pray, the hue 
and cry knew no bounds, and the fanatics 
were ready to tear the family limb from 
limb. Notwithstanding all the father’s 
care, one of these fanatics, during his 
absence from home, managed to get hold 
of Philip and question him whether he 
was preparing for his dar-mitzvah. The 
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boy, who had been terrified by the man’s 
words and manner, asked his mother for 
an explanation of the question. The 
mother, poor soul, was an unwilling agent 
in her children’s alienation; she was a 
pious woman, who clung to that which 
was familiar without troubling herself to 
think. But her voice, of course, was of 
no account in the house. She tried to 
divert Philip’s thoughts from this inci- 
dent, but it preyed on the child’s mind as 
well as on her own. She knew that the 
omission of this rite would exclude her 
boy forever from the community, and 
after much hesitation ventured to speak 
to Reuben on the subject. He yielded at 
last to the mother’s prayers, thinking that 
the mere form would not undo the educa- 
tion of a lifetime. He therefore sent for 
a Jewish teacher to prepare the boy, who 
has learnt no Hebrew, to go through the 
ceremony by rote. But the teacher had 
all the Ghetto to back him up, he instilled 
torments into her child’s brain, he poured 
into his mind the vials of wrath, he har- 
rowed the delicate, sensitive spirit, until at 
last the boy was devoured by religious 
questionings, and grew pale and ill. 
When the great day came that he must 
read in the synagogue Philip fainted from 
excitement; he was laughed at, it was 
loudly commented on in his hearing that 
this was the just reward of those who 
have no Jewish heart. In vain Reuben 
told the boy the whole ceremony was a 
joke. The mental agitation of the past 
weeks threw him into a nervous fever, 
under which he succumbed. He was 
buried in the “good place,” as this out- 
cast people touchingly call the one spot 
where for ages they were unmolested by 
misplaced Christian zeal, and the usual 
plain stone placed at his head. But Reu- 
ben was resolved that his boy’s grave 
should not remain thus unadorned, and 
he planted flowers upon it. Now to plant 
flowers upon a grave was a violation of 
all Jewish customs: small stones may be 
strewn upon the spot at anniversaries, 
but no flowers must bloom upon it. No 
wonder, therefore, that as soon as Reu- 
ben’s act was discovered his cherished 
plants were ruthlessly uprooted. It is 
forbidden to plant flowers upon a grave, 
he was told. “It is forbidden, it is for- 
bidden!” cries Reuben — “these words 
are forever resounding in one’s ears with- 
in the Ghetto, where no individual free- 
dom is allowed, no individual fancies may 
be indulged.” He resolved to free him- 
self forever from these chains. Under 
pretext of a business journey he quitted 
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his home, and broke the last links that 
bound him to the Ghetto. Then he wrote 
to his wife and bade her join him in the 
new and wider world he had found out- 
side. But his wife could not break from 
her wonted Jewish surroundings. She 
remained where she was. After a year 
Reuben returned himself to fetch her 
and his daughter. He found the child 
poring painfully over a Hebrew book, and 
she implored her father to release her 
from the bondage of these horrid-looking 
signs which her mother said she must 
learn. This is why he has come, he says, 
and Clara goes with him out into the 
world ; but the wife still remained behind. 
Custom and habit are stronger with her 
than love of husband or child. She will 
remain with her boy, she says. She be- 
comes a pious woman, one of those who 
in the strange language of the Ghetto are 
named soul-catchers, who tend the sick, 
are present beside the dying, and do the 
last offices by the dead. In due course 
news reaches her of the death of Richard 
Schénmann, and letters came to her from 
time to time, dated from a convent far 
away, else she has no intercourse with a 
world outside the Jewish walls. 

Another deeply atfecting story is that 
called Fahrzeit. We have learnt that 


Jews hold women of no account, for they 
contend that God created man in his im- 
age, but that this does not refer to woman, 
therefore it is customary for a Jew to re- 
peat daily: “ Blessed be God that he has 


not made me a woman.” While the birth 
of a son is therefore a cause for rejoic- 
ing, the birth of a girl is a needful evil to 
be patiently endured. Part of this ex- 
treme desire for sons is rooted in the fact 
that men alone can really pray, that men 
only can repeat the Kaddish, a prayer 
that has become almost a cornerstone of 
Hebraism, for there is deemed inherent 
in it a marvellous power. It is held that 
this prayer spoken by children over their 
parents’ graves releases their souls from 
purgatory, that it is able to penetrate 
graves and tell the dead parents that their 
children remember them. The Kaddish 
must be spoken during eleven months 
after the death of a parent, as well as on 
each anniversary of their death. This 
prayer has exercised a wondrous power of 
holding the dead and living together, and 
keeps alive the naturally strong family 
feeling of the Jews. Kompert shows how 
it not only often recalls sons from evil 
paths by making them remember the vir- 
tues of a dead parent, it also keeps them 
Jews, for what would become of their 
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parents if no one said Kaddish over them, 
or if this Kaddish be spoken by Chris- 
tian lips? “Die Fahrseit” is the story 
of a man blessed with five sons, who 
rejoiced daily at the thought that five 
mouths would utter Kaddish above him. 
To his intense sorrow he lost them all in 
the flower of their age. Only a daughter 
remained to him, but of her he made 
little account —a girl can speak no Kad- 
dish. Still in his way he loved her after 
a while, and was bowed down with grief 
when he had discovered that she would 
not wed with the man he had chosen for 
her, but preferred instead a fascinating 
Hungarian, who did not hold in honor 
the Jewish faith. He gave her her mar- 
riage portion in strict honesty, but then 
repelled her from his threshold. Now 
there was no one, not even a son-in-law, 
to say Kaddish for him. By the death of 
his wife he was left still more alone in 
the world, and grew morose and misan- 
thropic. Years passed. One night his 
watchdog aroused him by barking, some 
one was crouching outside his door. He 
did not, and would not, recognize that it 
was his daughter, who, deserted by her 
husband, herself grown indifferent to the 
old faith, had returned at last in remorse 
and anguish in order to keep beside her 
mother’s grave the customary Fahrzeit 
memorial, and place upon it a little stone 
for memory. A cousin who had once loved 
her discovers her piteous condition, and 
pleads in vain with the father to take her 
in. When the father refuses, he gives 
shelter to her and her boy, and plots how 
he can turn the hard heart of Jacob. At 
last it occurs to him that he will teach 
the child to say the Kaddish, that he ma 
repeat it on the anniversary of his grand- 
mother’s death. The child has been 
taught no Hebrew, but rapidly learns by 
rote the formula. On the Fahrzeit Maier 
takes the boy to the synagogue, and his 
clear young voice repeating the prayer 
beside the stool of Jacob Léw attracts 
his attention, he asks whose child is this, 
and learning it is his daughter’s and that, 
if he chooses, he now has a son to say 
Kaddish over him, his hard spirit is at 
last subdued. A reconciliation follows. 
The daughter once more returns to the 
strict observances of the faith she has only 
neglected, not abjured, and finally marries 
the cousin who has loved her so well and 
so long. 

“ At the Plough ” is the second of Kom- 
pert’s longernovels. It treats of the time 
when, in 1849, the emperor of Austria 
repealed the cruel restrictions that re- 
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tained the Jews within the Ghetto and 
left them free to buy and cultivate land 
and to enter trades — liberties which un- 
happily were in part again withdrawn in 
1854. The news profoundly agitated the 
Ghetto. Prisoners who have been long 
confined in dark dungeons cannot at first 
accommodate themselves td light and 
liberty. Thus it was with this people. 
The news mounted into their brains like 
wine, they were storm-tossed, unrooted, 
unsettled. One among them, Kalb 
Schmoul, determined to take advantage of 
his emperor’s gracious act and buy him- 
self fields. The story treats of his farm- 
ing adventures. He met the peasants, 
who weicomed him cordially to their vil- 
lage, in a distrustful spirit; he would not 
comprehend that a Gentile should desire 
to do ‘aught but hurt him. He does not 
know, either, how to set about his new 
occupation. Fortunately his shrewd 
common sense, his Jewish adaptability to 
all conditions, ultimately helps him over 
all difficulties, while one of his sons be- 
comes as true a peasant as could be found 
far and wide. But the mental struggles 
that he and his family go through, each 
according to the particular bias of their 
character, ably illustrates the thousand- 
year-old Biblical curse that has pursued 
this nation like a dread shadow, “ And 
upon them that are left of you I will send 
a faintness of heart in the lands of their 
enemies; and the sound of a shaken leaf 
shall chase them; and they shall flee, as 
fleeing from a sword; and they shall fall 
when none pursueth.” 

We have not space to follow into detail 
all Kompert’s stories, and though we have 
named the best, each contains something 
of value, some distinctive trait, something 
that throws a light upon the traditions 
and customs of the Jewish people. We 
learn that the Ghetto too has its genealo- 
gies, its blue blood, of which it is no less 
proud than is the blue blood of castles 
and palaces. Many aJewcarries his head 
high in the Ghetto who seems to bow it 
humbly before his Christian fellow-citi- 
zens. Perchance he is sprung from the 
seed of Levi or of Judah, perchance he is 
an offspring from a great and learned 
scholar, a claim that entitles to aristocracy 
here. Many familiar traits do we find 
surviving. Thus in one of the tales is 
reproduced the fact of which we find evi- 
dences in the Bible that the Jews were 
fond at all times of making a bargain with 
their God. “If thou wilt not grant our 
prayer on our account, do it at least for 
thine own, for the glory of thy name, as 





evinced through thy people Israel. Let 
all the world behold that thou favorest 
us. And if we are not pleasing in thy 
sight, yet are we not what thou hast made 
us?” We see how greatly the food 
restrictions contributed to keep them in 
bondage, the necessity for observing the 
Sabbath making it difficult for them to 
work away from home or enter into ser- 
vice. The pictures of these Sabbaths, 
that cast an ennobling glamor over the 
whole week and over their whole lives, 
are among the most beautiful of Kompert’s 
sketches. We are present also at the 
Hamavdil, the ceremony of closing the 
sacred day, done by each house-father in 
his house, a ceremony that typifies the 
separation of the Sabbath from the pro- 
fane days of the week. We learn toknow 
their superstitions, which are many, their 
belief in evil spirits and guardian angels. 
We come to understand that the reason 
why they eat fish so largely is because 
they hold that the souls of the righteous 
transmigrate into them (Num. xi. 22). 
We learn to see that there is something 
aristocratic in their exclusiveness which 
makes them believe that ten measures of 
wisdom came down to the world, of which 
Israel received nine. We are present at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, the New Year, 
when it is incumbent that every Israelite 
should hear the shouphar blown and cast 
his sins into a running stream; the Pass- 
over, at which a dish of bitter herbs, a 
hard-boiled egg, and the shank bone of a 
lamb are still placed upon the table to 
commemorate the bitterness of their 
Egyptian bondage and of the last mid- 
night meal taken in Egypt. We assist at 
the great Day of Atonement celebrated by 
a solemn fast, before which it is a sacred 
duty to effect a reconciliation with all per- 
sons with whom the Jews are at enmity, 
and to make reparation for every injury 
committed. We listen to the reading of 
the Book of Esther during Purim, and 
are deafened by the execrations and the 
rattles wherewith elders and children 
drown the sound of Haman’s name when- 
ever about to bementioned. We learn to 
regard the synagogue, not merely as a 
place of worship, but as a club, an ex- 
change, a newsroom, where talk goes on 
uninterruptedly during the greater part of 
the service. We grow familiar with 
taliths or praying-scarves, with hand and 
head phylacteries, with mezuzah, a parch- 
ment roll inscribed with portions of the 
law, and fastened on doorposts that Israel 
may touch them and kiss their hands, 
thus recalling their God when going out 
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and coming in. We live through the 
weeks of mourning for a relative that 
require the Jews to desist from business 
and sit for seven days upon low stools, 
read sacred works, and refrain from idle 
conversation. We witness the curious 
marriage customs and the way marriages 
are brought about through the medium of 
a matrimonial agent, who looks out for 
matches suitable in dowries, the young 
men going finally to regard their future 
wives as they might go to test the excel- 
lence of their wares. And yet these Jew- 
ish marriages are often happy, and the 
Jews are faithful and affectionate couples. 
And, strangest of all, we are introduced to 
the custom of changing the name of a 
dying person in the hope of averting the 
sentence of death which it is apprehended 
may have been recorded against him in 
the court of heaven — a custom for which 
they find authority in Gen. xvii. 15, 16. 
The Mosaic is a stern religion, making 
ag demands upon its followers; the 
ife led by the Jews is one lacking in 
They are a serious people, 

but anxious overmuch; 


recreations. 
not light-hearted, 


the curse of a trembling heart (Deut. 
xxviii. 65), a life of doubt and fear, has not 
yet been wholly removed. Kompert has 


not omitted to introduce us to the ultra- 
orthodox called Chassidim, to those vis- 
ionaries who believe that Jerusalem will 
be rebuilt and who expect a temporal 
kingdom for Israel. But he depicts them 
as persons whose minds become one- 
sided and unhinged by too much study 
and too little contact with practical life. 
With pathetic humor he introduces some 
of these Talmudic scholars, quibbling over 
the dark sayings of the Mishna and Ge- 
mara, dealing with hypersubtleties, whim- 
sically searching for hidden meanings 
where probably none are hid, thereby lead- 
ing to an unintentional falsification of the 
plain sense of Scripture in order to com- 
mend it to philosophic minds. 

Thus Kompert’s stories reveal to us the 
inside aspect of those lives which present 
such a sharp contrast to the mistaken 
ideas conceived of them by outsiders and 
fostered by the ignorant delineation of 
novelists. These tales are in brief the 
history of an old civilization that is fast 
disappearing before the light of a larger, 
grander day. It is a significant fact that 
the Jews advance in proportion to the 
countries in which they live. Thus while 
in lands that have long given them their 
freedom they have become amalgamated 
with their fellow-citizens and distinguish 
themselves from them no more than other 
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professors of different creeds, in the East 
and countries still uncivilized, where they 
are advanced in culture beyond the na- 
tives, they rigidly retain their exclusive 
habits and forms. A Jewish writer has 
said, “ Every country has the Jews that it 
deserves,” a testimony to their assimila- 
tive powers. The more enlightened, the 
more free the country, the sooner will the 
barriers break down that divide them 
from their fellow-creatures. Kompert 
teaches us to see the contradictions, the 
dissonances, the woes and struggles that 
agitate the heart of Israel. It is the last 
flicker of a dying religion that we meet 
with in his pages. But a religion, like a 
nationality, dies hard, and for some time 
must leave a deep scar behind it. Stub- 
born prejudices like those of Israel can 
only be overcome by mental forces strong 
as iron. A wrench from any religion is 
painful, but perhaps it is in none made 
more difficult than in Judaism. What 
must die is not their pure monotheism, 
their lofty ethics, which are identical with 
those of Christianity, but the foolish rab- 
binical traditions, the restrictive rites 
with which they have been overlaid. The 
Jews of to-day, as we have said, are in a 
transition state. They have been released 
from bondage, but they have not yet 
wholly cast off their fear of the Gentiles ; 
even those who observe no ordinances 
still feel themselves most akin in Juda- 
ism, while those who have advanced yet 
further have another danger to encounter. 
It is this, that on parting with their reli- 
gion they too often lower their moral tone. 
Not that they become immoral — immo- 
rality is foreign to their nature — but they 
grow to look at things coarsely, they de- 
velop a materialistic side, always dormant 
in the nation; with their religion they are 
too apt to lose their idealism. But all 
these faults are the faults of a transition 
period only, and above these too, if left 
unmolested, they are rapidly rising. Is 
this then the moment to preach an anti- 
Jewish crusade? We ask the question of 
the land that has produced Goethe and 
Herder, in which was written the noble 
drama of “ Nathan the Wise.” 

“ The soul of a Jew presents a singular 
aspect. Imagine to yourself a ook 
wherein are written the most beautiful 
things. You read, you read without ceas- 
ing, you are struck with the lovely, elo- 
quent melodies that fall upon your ear. 
You know not whence they come or 
whither they fly. All tells you that you 
are discovering something superior to 
humanity, something beautiful, magnifi- 
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cent, such as you have not found else- 
where. And yet all you see there does 
not spring from zaivedé or simplicity, but 
from a higher sentiment, from somethin 
that seems as though it were Biblical. 
You read on and on, and all of a sudden 
you start to find that the next pages are 
glued together; the melodies have ceased. 
You lose the tracks of that marvellous 
organism of faith, you cannot continue 
your reading. These leaves have been 
cemented together by the dross of life, it 
is the glue of humiliation that has thick- 
‘ened them. And, to the misfortune of 
the inhabitants of the Ghetto, you always 
come first upon these leaves, because 
they strike your eye, because they irritate 
your tact and annoy your vision, and also 
ecause man will not take the trouble to 
search into the depths of things. You 
renounce further attentive exploration of 
this book, and that to your own detriment. 
And we, we suffer from it.” 

So writes Kompert to a Christian under 
his favorite disguise of Dr. Emmanuel, 
and he ends by invoking his friend to be- 
ware how he lets himself be repelled by 
the leaves which the dross of life has ce- 
mented together. It is a tender, earnest 
appeal to listen to his stories and the les- 
sons they contain. 

“The history of the modern Jew is 
tragical; and yet if one were to write 
about this tragedy, he would be laughed 
at. This is the most tragical thing of all.” 
Thus spoke Heine. Kompert has written 
of the life-tragedies of his coreligionists, 
but few will close his pages with a laugh. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 


From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A BUNDLE OF NEWS. 


“ TELL where Mr. Vane was the even- 
ing of that there dreadful thunderstorm in 
July, when three men was killed by light- 
ning in a barge on the river, an’ a tree on 
the Embankment was split in two ’alves? 
In course she could an’ easy, seein’ as 
how it was only the day but one afore ’e 
left ’er, an’ he were at home all the even- 
in’. The’ole of it? Yes, sir, the ’ole of 
it. Dined at’is club he did as customary, 
or so she believed; but come ’ome quite 
early about nine with another gent, a Mr. 
Martin, complainin’ of *eadache from the 
thunder in the hair, an’ astin’ for a cup 0’ 





your strongest tea, Mrs. Brooker, which 
well he knew was to be depended on, for 
no waterin’ o’ lodgers’ teapots in ’er ’ouse 
if she knowed it, nor no such low tricks 
of any sort, as she would despise ’em an’ 
never permitted fur a minnit. Did he go 
out again? No, he didn’t; nor no one 
else dropped in. It was rainin’ that ’ard 
when t’other gent went as you wouldn’t 
ha’ turned a cat out if you could ’elp it; 
an’ Lizzie—that’s the gurl there —had 
grumbled orful at bein’ sent for a ’ansom. 
Not that she need make a fuss though, 
as was left on the work’us doorstep when 
a babby on the rainiest night of the year, 
as you can ast the matron; an’ Mr. Vane 
a-givin’ ’er a shillin’ too for ’er trouble; 
but they gurls al’ays will ’ave their growl. 
peewee Ft kindly, I’m sure, sir. Only 
too glad to be of use to any gentleman of 
the ministry, as is certing to ’ave a good 
end in their questionings.” 

So Mrs. Brooker, landlady of Number 
—, Bacon Chambers, as she chose to call 
the lodgings she let to single gentlemen 
in Arundel Street; and if ever a couple 
of half-crowns were as willingly given as 
received, it was those two bestowed by 
the curate in exchange for the informa- 
tion which satisfactorily proved that, so 
far from having been at Chadleigh End 
on the evening of that luckless Thursday, 
Gareth had passed it in his own rooms, 
and, after his friend left, alone. 

Lion felt as if he had gained a victory. 

It had not been won without some 
trouble, however. He had written to 
Gareth Vane, a very brief note, informing 
him that, as he had not been at Chadleigh 
End for some time, he was probably un- 
aware that a scandal seriously affecting 
his own honor and that of another person 
was being spread about by parties inimi- 
cal to him, and that to silence it, it would 
be necessary for him to come forward 
and prove where and in what company he 
was on the evening of Thursday, the 
twenty-second of July. 

To this note the curate had no answer 
whatever. 

He waited a week, and then, deciding 
that Gareth must have moved his lodg- 
ings, and remembering that he had men- 
tioned the name of his club on the even- 
ing that he had dined at the vicarage, he 
addressed a post-card to him at the latter 
establishment, marked “Urgent,” and 
merely saying that an important letter 
had been sent to him at his old address, 
and was waiting for an answer. 

To this he got a post-card in return 
from the club porter. 
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Mr. Vane had left England for a yacht- 
ing tour in the north, and was not ex- 
ected back for two or three weeks. Any 
etters for him might be sent to the club, 
where he forwarded his address when he 
wanted them sent on to him. 

Lion could not leave his work that day, 
as it was Saturday, and he had bis ser- 
mon to prepare; but on Monday morning 
he put himself in the train and went up 
to London. His first visit was to the 
club, and there he had no difficulty. 
Gareth Vane was evidently a regular 
habitué of the place, one whose habits 
were well known, and who had no desire 
for concealing them; and the fact of the 
Thursday night in question having been 
both the last but one of his stay in Lon- 
don and the date of a noted thunderstorm 
made it easier for people to remember 
what they had seen of him. 

He had dined there? Yes, certainly, 
and for the last time, though he had 
looked in on Saturday to give orders 
about his letters, etc. What time was 
dinner? Seven punctual, and there a 
Mr. Martin, also a member of the club, 
dined with him. They went out about a 
quarter to eight. Mr. Martin was in a 


hurry, having orders for one of the the- 
atres lying on the table by him; but 


waiter remembered hearing Mr. Vane say 
he had such a confounded headache he 
didn’t feel fit for it. What was Mr. Mar- 
tin’s address? Didn’t know, and hadn’t 
authority to give it if he did; but — thank 
you, sir; much obliged, I’m sure — 
thought it most likely he would come in 
to dinner to-night, as there was a new 
piece on at the Imperial, and he always 
dined at the club on first nights. Waiter 
thought he did some of the “critikising ” 
for the papers, though he looked young 
for it; but they did employ very young 
gents for that now, perhaps till they was 
fit to do something out of their own ’eads. 
Would the gentleman like to leave his 
card for him? And, after a moment’s 
hesitation, Lionel did, adding that he 
would call again about dinner-time. 

He did so, and found Mr. Martin eat- 
ing his meal rapidly, as though fearing 
that the interview would be likely to de- 
lay him in his pursuit of the drama as 
viewed from the critic’s stall. Not quite 
so communicative, this gentleman, in- 
clined to look shyly at the Roman collar 
and felt hat of his visitor, and to be very 
reserved and suspicious lest some “ par- 
son’s trap” should be in process of laying 
for him; but Lion’s natural frankness an 
bonhomie soon disarmed him, and when 
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he found that the parson was an acquaint- 
ance of that “ gay dog, Vane,” and wanted 
only to serve the latter by quashing an 
ugly falsehood which had been spread 
about him in his absence, Mr. Martin’s 
scruples gave way, and he condescended 
to give the very slight information re- 
quired from him, namely, that he and Mr. 
Vane had gone to the theatre on the even- 
ing in question, that the latter had abused 
the piece and complained of headache; 
and that, therefore, as it was not a “first 
night, and he was only there in an unpro- 
fessional character” (N.B.— Mr. Mar- 
tin was young. He was twenty-three, and 
very raw; therefore to be excused this 
parenthesis and the accent in which it 
was delivered), they had adjourned to 
Vane’s rooms, where he stayed for an 
hour or so, and then went home. Hadn’t 
seen or heard from his friend since; but 
knew he was yachting somewhere, and 
some one had said he was going to be 
married to a rich widow. Didn’t believe 
that, however; Vane not at all a marrying 
man; too fond of his liberty by half, and 
too fond of pretty little girls’ photographs 
on his mantel-piece. Here note, that your 
people who begin by being extra reserved 
not unfrequently end by becoming super- 
fluously garrulous. Lion was ungrateful 
enough to get rather impatient of young 
Martin’s confidences before a break in 
the latter enabled him to express his 
thanks for the information accorded, and 
then to take leave and hurry off to Bacon 
Chambers. How he fared there we have 
seen. 

“The best day’s work I’ve done for 
years,” he thought, as he put himself in 
the train again for Chadleigh End. “ May 
I be as lucky to-morrow with my friends 
Jowl and De Boonyen! To silence their 
tongues is a duty which must be done at 
any sacrifice of time and annoyance.” 

But before doing that or performing 
another duty—hardly, perhaps, sacrifi- 
cial, but still more to his mind —that, 
namely, of going over to Dilworth to 
triumph over his mother with the proof 
of Sybil Dysart’s truth and innocence, he 
heard something of the De Boonyens 
which almost took his breath away, and 
showed him that their tongues, at any 
rate, must have ample occupation just 
then on their own affairs, without trans- 
gressing over other people. A note was 
waiting for him from the Rev. Mr. Beale 
when he returned from London, and it 
requested that gentleman’s “dear friend 
Ashleigh” to publish the banns of mar- 
riage on the Sunday next ensuing, and 
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the two following ones, between Timothy 
Beale, widower, of Number Two, Alpha 
Cottages, Epsom, and Horatia Maude de 
Boonyen, spinster, of Hapsburg Hall, in 
the parish of Chadleigh End. 

Of a certainty, Lionel carried a budget 
of news with him when he set off for the 
rectory. 

He found Mrs. Ashleigh, however, full 
of the Beale and De Boonyen subject 
already, and in so merry a mood over it, 
that he was fain to let her have it out be- 
fore even commencing on his own special 
errand, as to which, indeed, she seemed 
so provokingly indifferent that he got 
almost angry. 

“IT did not know you were so intimate 
with these people,” be said. ‘Ts it true, 
then? I took it for a mild outbreak of 
insanity on old Beale’s part. He marry 
that ugly little Horatia Maude! Why, 
he has barely twopence-halfpenny a year 
to keep himself and his children on. 
What are they thinking of ?” 

“Of what people in love generally 
think, I suppose,” said his mother. 
“* Old’ Beale — fie on the arrogance of 
you very young men! you will be call- 
ing me old next—is barely forty, and 
little Horatia Maude is four-and-twenty, 
and she has been in love with him any 
time during the last three years. It was 
a perambulator that brought her passion 
to the surface. About a month ago she 
met him out walking with the five rough- 
headed little Beales, and wheeling the 

youngest, the club-footed one, in a peram- 

ulator. It was too much for Horatia 
Maude. She might have withstood the 
rough heads of the elder ones, but that 
domestic machine propelled by the rever- 
end hands of Mr. Beale was too much 
for her. The secret broke forth beneath 
its wheels. In the worthy gentleman’s 
own words he could not help seeing that 
she cared for him, and as he had always 
had “a special esteem and regard for the 
chastened amiability of her character,” it 
occurred to him that Providence might 
have intended its late pecuniary blessings 
as means toa higher and lifelong happi- 
ness both for himself and Miss de Boon- 
-en.” 
nt Pecuniary blessings! What on earth 
did he mean? I never heard of poor 
Beale being troubled with them.” 

“A friend has lately given him a nomi- 
nation to Christ’s Hospital for his eldest 
boy, and promised the same to the second 
when he is old enough. That will take 
two off his hands for some years, and the 
poor man felt quite rich on the strength 





of it. He and Horatia Maude clasped 
hands over the perambulator in conse- 
quence. My dear Lion, I shall certainly 
make her a present of one when she re- 
quires such an article.” 

“I shall give her my blessing. Bravo, 
little Horatia! I didn’t know there was 
so much good stuff in her. But how on 
earth did they coax the old people to con- 
sent?” 

“ They did not try to coax any one at 
all. The De Boonyens were half mad 
when they heard of it, which was by the 
lovers walking into old De Boonyen’s 
study, and announcing that they were 
going to get married, and would be obliged 
by his blessing, etc. But what could they 
do? Mrs. de B. ranted and shrieked at 
her daughter, Mr. de B. bullied and threat- 
ened the lover; but Horatia was of age, 
she had a thousand pounds of her own, 
which her father (so like him!) had given 
her as a birthday present the day she 
became twenty-one, and which, of course, 
she had never spent, and she declared 
that, so far from going against her par- 
ents in her choice, she had fully believed 
it would be the very thing to please her 
mother, who had constantly told her that 
a clergyman’s wife would be the happiest 
position for her, had made her read theo- 
logical books, and ask Mr. Ashleigh ques- 
tions about them, and had even told her 
once that she might encourage any atten- 
tions from him without fear of being re- 
buked by her parents, as, though he was 
only a curate, and not rich, there were 
higher considerations than money, which 
she might trust them for her sake to ap- 
preciate.” 

Lionel roared with laughter. 

“* Higher considerations!’ That means 
family. Ah, we all know how high you 
hold yourself, Mrs. Mother, and what 
Mrs. de Boonyen thinks of position. Poor 
Horatia doesn’t seem to have understood 
her mother’s little views. But what about 
Beale?” 

“He was more impracticable still; 
rather seemed to think that he was re- 
warding Horatia’s devotion than, as Mr. 
de Boonyen put it, ‘presuming on her 
idiocy,’ and calmly told both parents that 
he had only done so after much thought 
and prayer, both for the maiden, his chil- 
dren, and himself, and after having made 
himself assured that the sinfully sense- 
less pomps and luxuries in which Horatia 
had been brought up were as offensive to 
her nature as his own, and that her hap- 
piness would really lie in the pure and 
holy poverty of a Christian minister’s 
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wife. Old De Boonyen thought this was 
all humbug, of course, and tried to frighten 
him by threatening never to give his 
daughter a brass farthing if she married 
him, on which Mr. Beale offered him his 
hand, saying that was exactly what he 
wished to stipulate for, that he disap- 
proved of women having money at all, 
and that, though he would not insist on 
Horatia Maude’s renouncing her thou- 
sand pounds, he trusted that when once 
his wife, she would look on it merely as a 
means afforded her by Providence for 
doing good to her poorer neighbors ; and 
for herself would be content, like his late 
and lamented wife, to rely cn what he 
could do for her. 

“¢ Can you put on her boots and do her 
air?’ said old De Boonyen in his brutal 
way. ‘She’s never done either in her 
life that I know of, and I don’t suppose 
you can afford to take her French maid 
along with her.’ 

“*T certainly would not if I could,’ 
said Mr. Beale, ‘since I consider that 
every woman ought to be able and willing 
to perform such offices for herself. Should 
she be at any time sick or enfeebled, how- 
ever, which God forbid, I trust that she 
will find that her husband’s more sacred 
duties will not prevent him from doing 
any service for her that a maid could ren- 
der; ay, and more tenderly.’ 

“ My dear Lion, what was the good of 
saying anything to a man like that? 
There was no end of fuss and quarrelling 
and disagreeableness, of course; but Ho- 
ratia vowed that she would rather be Mr. 
Beale’s servant than any other man’s 
wife, and that if he were sent away she 
would go into a convent; and wept such 
torrents of tears over every insult to him, 
that at last her father was moved. He’s 
not altogether a bad old man, you know. 
His wife has taken great pains with him, 
but the natural ‘bunion’ still shows 
through the very thin boot of adventi- 
tious grandeur, and responds to— ahem! 
—to pressure; and Horatia’s appeals to 
what he had often called his happy days 
in the homely poverty of his early life 
moved him. The next person to conquer 
was Mrs. de Boonyen, and as she was far 
more unapproachable, I was called in. 
Mr. Beale called here and told me the 
whole story in confidence (I’ve heard it 
from each side), and, at Horatia’s request, 
I put on my grandest gown and manner, 
and drove to Hapsburg Hall to pay her 
mamma a visit, in the course of which I 
took care to congratulate her on the news 
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I had heard of her daughter’s engage- 
ment to our esteemed friend Mr. Beale.” 

“You did? You bold woman! Did 
she tell you you were quite mistaken, and 
ring the bell for you to be shown out?” 

“Not at all. She tried to do the for- 
mer, but I was too clever for her; and 
she had said too much to me on the un- 
seemliness of family quarrels, as instanced 
| the Dysart scandal, and the disgrace 
of rebellious daughters, as instanced by 
Sybil a in contrast to her own docile 
and well-brought-up children, to care to 
own that they and herself were now in 
the same boat. Besides, I gave her no 
chance to do so, for I not only assumed 
that the match had her consent, but was 
of her making, and paid her the prettiest 
and most cordial compliments on it; 
spoke of Mr. Beale’s nobility of charac- 
ter and position as a clergyman, and of 
the esteem in which we all held him, in 
the most eulogistic terms, hoped that I 
might never have more anxiety about my 
son than she would have about her son- 
in-law, told her laughingly I quite saw 
now what certain hints she had given me 
as to her preference for the clergy and 
her contempt of mere mercenary matches 
for her daughters meant, and that I heart- 
ily respected her for her wisdom on the 
subject; and I finished by asking if dear 
Horatia would not come in and give me a 
kiss in earnest of the friendship which 
must in future exist between us as wives 
of men in the same profession and united 
7 the same interests. It was too much 
altogether for poor Mrs. de Boonyen. 
She knew her husband had tacitly given 
in already, and I suppose she thought it 
would be more for her dignity to do the 
same. She sent for Horatia without a 
word, and if ever an ugly little face ex- 
pressed abject gratitude that girl’s did for 
me when I kissed and congratulated her, 
and then turned to her mother and asked 
when the lovers would come and dine 
with me.” 

“You are the queen of diplomats ; and 
I should think they were grateful to you. 
I can imagine you quite well with that 
imposing, suave, and affable manner of 
yours well on, and laughing in your sleeve 
allthe time. Do you laugh at every one, 
I wonder? And so the marriage is to be 
at once?” 

“Ina month, yes. That is quite sud- 
den, and a separate piece of news. Mr. 
Beale was offered a living in Dorsetshire 
the day before yesterday, on condition 


that he could enter on residence by the 
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second week in October. He wentstraight 
to the Hall and pleaded for an early mar- 
riage, that he might take his wife with 
him; and as things are not very pleasant 
for Horatia at home since her victory, nor 
her lover very welcome there, it was 
thought better on all sides to agree.” 

“I’m very glad of it, and I wish old 
Beale joy. Wish me joy, too, mother. 
I’ve listened to your story very patiently, 
though I’ve been longing all the time to 
tell you one which ought to be a thousand 
times more interesting to us. Don’t you 
want to hear the result of my enquiries 
into the mystery of that Thursday night?” 

“ That — what night?” said Mrs. Ash- 
leigh, opening her eyes. She knew per. 
fectly well; but she had seen Lionel was 
getting impatient, and impatience was a 
vice she never gave way to. Lionel, how- 
ever, was too straightforward not to take 
her seriously. 

“What night?” he repeated almost 
angrily. “Why, the night poor Sybil 
spent in old Jowl’s hut. Mother, I have 
sifted the whole story, and if ever an in- 
nocent girl was vilified, she has been.” 
And then he dashed off into an eager 
narration of all he had found out, march- 
ing up and down the room in front of his 
mother the while, as if to work off in 
movement the triumph which shone in 
every line of his honest face. 

“So she never saw that Vane at all, 
either on the evening in question or after- 
wards, for we have Jenny’s word for the 
latter,” he concluded, pausing at last in 
his walk to face his mother with shining 
eyes. “And the foulest slander that ever 
was invented is proved to be as false and 
worthless as its promoters. The wonder 
to me is how they dared — but there! if 
some, even among ourselves, could listen 
to them, one can’t wonder at anything. 
Mcther, when are you going to see Sybil 
and Jenny now?” 

Mrs. Ashleigh looked up with the same 
calmly open eyes. Lion might excite him- 
self and prance about her drawing-room 
as much as he pleased, but it only made 
his mother assume a more placid aspect, 
and devote herself with keener interest 
to the piece of crewel-work in her hands. 

“To see them, dear — the Dysart 
girls?” she said with the slightest little 
quizzical smile about her mouth. “ Why, 
really - 

“Yes, the Dysart girls!” cried Lion. 
Her manner had damped his spirits con- 
siderably, but he tried not to show it. 
“You will go to see them now, surely? 





You’re too just not to do so; and I think 
you’re too just not to beg Sybil’s pardon 
into the bargain.” 

“T think it is Sybil’s part to beg mine ; 
and I believe she agrees with me,” said 
Mrs. Ashleigh. “At any rate I have had 
the pleasure (don’t you think that dull 
green looks better against the blue, so ?) 
of giving it to her; and I am glad now to 
have done so, since it seems very clear to 
me from your story (my scissors, please) 
that this man has deserted her in her 
turn. Poor child! that accounts still 
more clearly for the heart-break in her 
eyes. And yet she doesn’t even pretend 
not to care for him as much as ever.” 

“ She Why, mother, what do you 
mean?” cried Lion, starting. “‘ Have you 
seen her, then? Have you been there?” 

His mother smiled at him with bland 
superiority. 

“You have not been corresponding 
with Jenny of late, I see,” she said calmly. 
“Certainly I have been there. Your 
father and I went together yesterday, and 
—let me see — I was there five days ago 
as well. Jenny sent her love to you, by- 
the-bye ; but as I have not seen you since, 
I have not been able to deliver it.” 

“Five days ago!” repeated Lion, dis- 
regarding the rest. “Why, that was the 
day after I wrote to you telling you 4 

“ Telling me Jenny’s history of her 
sister’s doings. Exactly!” said Mrs. 
Ashleigh, nodding. “I don’t wonder you 
are surprised. It was very improper of 
Jenny to put confidence in young men 
which she refused to their elderly moth- 
ers; and I told herso. As, however, she 
was gracious enough to forgive me for 
giving her cause for the refusal I was 
obliged in courtesy to return the compli- 
ment-—— Why, Lion! Lion! what are 
you doing to me?” 

For Lion had suddenly clapped his 
hands on her shoulders, and was giving 
her a combined hug and shake, thor- 
oughly “ leonine ” in character ; but which 
might have been deleterious to women 
less firmly built than handsome, upright 
Mrs. Ashleigh. It did send her crewel- 
work flying on to the floor. 

“Mother,” he said heartily, “you're 
the greatest brick in the universe and I’m 
the biggest owl. As if you would have 
waited for proofs! I might have known 
you better. ‘Vhy didn’t you box my 
ears?” 

“ Probably to save myself from absolute 
extermination. I’ve come rather near it 
as itis; but I own I don’t deserve to be 
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ordered about as if I was Mrs. de Boon- 
en or Jowl himself,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, 
aughing, though her mouth was rather 
unsteady. The next moment she broke 
down altogether, and covered her eyes 
with her hand. 

“ My dear,” she said brokenly, “I shall 
never forgive myself for not having gone 
there sooner. Poor little Sybil! Poor 
child! Lion, I am glad of what you told 
me, about your feelings towards her the 
other day, for it enables me to speak more 
frankly to you now. I could not do so to 
Jenny, with those big eyes of hers fixed 
on her sister as though her own life de- 
pended on her, and yet unable to see—” 

“See what?” asked Lion. He felt 
sobered, awestruck, and a little fright- 
ened, and the joyous color had faded out 
of his face. 

Mrs. Ashleigh drew it nearer to her 
own, and kissed it as if he were still a 
child. 

“Do you know that I hardly knew 
her?” she said. “Jenny was out, gone 
to the chemist’s for something; and when 
she lifted her poor little face from the 
pillow — Lion, my dear, I think that girl 
is dying, and that she knows it. Poor 
Jenny! What will she do when she has 
to know it too?” 

There was no answer. Lion had turned 
away, and for a few minutes there was 
absolute silence in the room, he trying to 
fight down the suffocating feeling which 
had risen in his throat at the sound of his 
mother’s words: she watching him anx- 
iously through her tears and wishing she 
had not spoken. Had he deceived him- 
self as to his feelings after all? He had 
said that his love for Sybil Dysart was 
dead, that he could never care for her 
again as he had done; but what save love 
would have toiled so ardently to clear her 
name; and now that he had succeeded, 
now —— 

“ Mother,” he said, facing round on her 
suddenly, his face quite haggard and 
colorless, his eyes, so shining a moment 
back, dim and contracted, “ what makes 
you say that? Is it because she looks 
ill? But she has been ailing some time. 
Jenny said so. It mayn’t be anything 
serious. Perhaps her altered manner 
made you ——” 

“Her altered manner?” interrupted 
Mrs. Ashleigh, smiling sadly. “There 
was no alteration there. Sybil isn’t a bit 
like Jenny. She doesn’t know what pride 





or resentment means. When I came into 
the room she started up and said ‘ Mrs. 
Ashleigh !’ blushing like a child that has 
been naughty and hid itself. I said: 
‘Yes, my dear; I have come to see you 
and make friends again. Will you forgive 
me for being so hard?’ and she just 
threw her wasted arms round my neck, 
clinging to me, and putting up her mouth 
to be kissed as if I had been her mother. 
Then that dreadful cough came on, and 
when Jenny returned about ten minutes 
later, she first glared at me as if I was 
murdering her sister, and then flew to 
Sybil, took her in her arms, and looking 
at me over her head, said: ‘ Mrs. Ash- 
leigh, you have not been telling her of 
those falsehoods?’ Poor Sybil said: 
‘What falsehoods, Jenny?’ and I sup- 
pose that answered her, for the child’s 
face flushed up and quivered all over; but 
even then I don’t think she would have 
let me kiss her if I hadn’t first told her 
that I believed now all she said to me on 
the day we parted. After that, of course, 
we did as women usually do — cried, and 
made fools of ourselves generally; but 
Sybil— Lion, any one would have cried 
over her. It was like looking at her 
ghost.” 

“ Has she no doctor?” said Lion in a 
choked voice. ‘Surely he would know.” 

“Some second-rate practitioner at 
Esher. He pooh-poohed it at first, the 
landlady told me, but just of late even he 
seems to have got frightened, and has 
been coming every other day. Sybil com- 
plained of it. She said they couldn’t 
afford constant five shillings now for 
nothing, and she should get well just as 
soon without him.” 

“She ought to have the very best ad- 
vice there is.” 

“So I think;(but it is a little difficult, 
for both are proud on the subject of 
money, and from us in particular. Lion, 
I'll tell you what: couldn’t we get Dr. 
Hamilton to see her? You know the man 
I mean — the one who is so great on chest 
and throat cases, consulting physician at 
St. Barnard’s Hospital. Your aunt Mar- 
garet sent for him once. He lives at 
Surbiton, close by the girls.” 

But Lion did not hearher. He had sat 
down and buried his face in his hands. 
Sybil dying — dying! His one love — 
his, so short a time ago; and but now 
they two had been laughing and joking! - 
It could not be true. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WINTER NIGHTS AT DAVOS. 


(LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN INVALID.) 


I. 


LiGHT marvellously soft yet penetrat- 
ing; everywhere diffused; everywhere 
reflected without radiance; poured from 
the moon, high above our heads in a sky 
tinted through all shades and modulations 
of blue, from turquoise on the horizon to 
opaque sapphire at the zenith — dolce 
color. (It is difficult to use the work 
color for this scene, without suggesting an 
exaggeration. The blue is almost inde- 
finable, yet felt. But if possible, the total 
effect of the night landscape should be 
rendered by careful exclusion of tints 
from the word-palette. The art of the 
etcher is more needed than that of the 
painter.) — Heaven overhead is set with 
stars, shooting intensely, smouldering 
with dull red in Aldebaran, sparkling dia- 
mond-like in Sirius, changing from orange 
to crimson and green in the swart fire of 
yonder double star. On the snow this 
moonlight falls tenderly, not in hard white 
light and strong black shadow, but in 
tones of cream and ivory, rounding the 
curves of drift. The mountain peaks 
alone glisten as though they were built of 
silver, burnished by an agate. Far away 
they rise diminished in stature by the 
all-pervading dimness of bright light, that 
erases the distinctions of daytime. On 
the path before our feet lie crystals of 
many hues, the splinters of a thousand 
gems. In the wood there are caverns of 
darkness, alternating with spaces of star- 
twinkled sky, or windows opened between 
russet stems and solid branches for the 
moony sheen. The green of the pines is 
felt, although invisible, so soft in sub- 
stance that it seems less like velvet than 
some materialized depth of dark green 
shadow. 


II. 


Snow falling noiseless and unseen. 
One only knows that it is falling by the 
blinking of our eyes, as the flakes settle 
on their lids and melt. The cottage win- 
dows shine red; and moving lanterns of 
belated wayfarers define the void around 
them. Yet the night is far from dark. 
The forests and the mountain bulk be- 
yond the valley loom softly large and just 
distinguishable through a pearly haze. 
The path is purest, trackless whiteness, 
almost dazzling though it has no light. 
This was what Dante felt when he reached 
the lunar sphere: — 





Pareva a me, che nube ne coprisse 

Lucida, spessa, solida e pulita. 
Walking silent, with insensible footfall, 
slowly, for the snow is deep above our 
ankles, we wonder what the world would 
be like if this were all. Couldthe human 
race be acclimatized to this monotony, we 
say, perhaps emotion would be rarer, yet 
more poignant, suspended brooding on 
itself, and wakening by flashes to a quint- 
essential mood. Then fancy changes, 
and the thought occurs that even so must 
be a planet, not yet wholly made, nor 
called to take her place among the sister- 
hood of light and song. 


III. 


SUNSET was fading out upon the Rhae- 
tikon and still reflected from the Seehorn 
on the lake, when we entered the gorge of 
the Fluela— dense pines on either hand, 
a mounting drift of snow in front, and 
faint peaks, paling from rose to saffron, 
far above, beyond. There was no sound 
but a tinkling stream and the continual 
jingle of our sledge-bells. We drove ata 
foot’s pace, our horse finding his own 
path. When we left the forest, the light 
had all gone except for some almost im- 
perceptible touches of primrose on the 
eastern horns. It was a moonless night, 
but the sky was alive with stars, and now 
and then one fell. The last house in the 
valley was soon passed, and we entered 
those bleak gorges where the wind, fine, 
noiseless, penetrating like an edge of 
steel, poured slantwise on us from the 
north. As we rose, the stars to west 
seemed far beneath us, and the Great 
Bear sprawled upon the ridges of the 
lower hills outspread. We kept slowly 
moving onward, upward, into what seemed 
like a thin, impalpable mist, but was im- 
measurable tracts of snow. The last 
cembras were left behind, immovable 
upon dark granite boulders on our right. 
We entered a formless and unbillowed 
sea of greyness, from which there rose 
dim mountain flanks that lost themselves 
in air. Up, ever up, and still below us 
westward sank the stars. We were now 
seventy-five hundred feet above sea-level, 
and the December night was rigid with 
intensity of frost. The cold, and move- 
ment, and solemnity of space drowsed 
every sense. 


Iv. 

THE memory of things seen and done 
in moonlight is like the memory of 
dreams. It is as a dream that I recall 
the night of our toboggining to Klosters 
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— though it was full enough of active 
energy. The moon was in her second 
uarter, slightly filmed with very high, 
thin clouds, that disappeared as night 
advanced, leaving the sky and stars in all 
their lustre. A sharp frost, sinking to 
three degrees above zero Fahrenheit, 
with a fine, pure wind, such wind as here 
they call “the mountain breath.” We 
drove to Wolfgang in a two-horse sledge, 
four of us inside, and our two Christians 
on the box. Up there, where the Alps of 
Death descend to join the Lakehorn Alps, 
above the Wolfswalk, there is a world of 
whiteness — frozen ridges, engraved like 
cameos of aérial onyx upon the dark, 
star-tremulous sky ; sculptured buttresses 
of snow, enclosing hollows filled with 
diaphanous shadow, and sweeping aloft 
into the upland fields of pure, clear drift. 
Then came the swift descent, the plunge 
into the pines, moon-silvered on their 
frosted tops. The battalions of spruce 
that climb those hills, defined the dazzling 
snow from which they sprang like the 
black tufts upon an ermine robe. At the 
proper moment we left our sledge, and 
the big Christian took his reins in hand to 
follow us. Furs and great-coats were 
abandoned. Each stood forth tightly ac- 
coutred, with short coat, and clinging 
cap, and gaitered legs for the toboggin. 
Off we started in line, with but brief in- 
terval between, at first slowly, then glid- 
ingly, and when the impetus was gained, 
with darting, bounding, almost savage 
swiftness — sweeping round corners, cut- 
ting the hard snow-path with keen run- 
ners, avoiding the deep ruts, trusting to 
chance, taking advantage of smooth 
places, till the rush and swing and down- 
ward swoop became mechanical. Space 
was devoured. Into the massy shadows 
of the forest, where the pines joined over- 
head, we pierced without a sound, and 
felt far more than saw the great rocks 
with their icicles; and out again, emerg- 
ing into moonlight, met the valley spread 
beneath our feet, the mighty peaks of the 
Silvretta and the vast blue sky. On, on, 
hurrying, delaying not, the woods and hills 
rushed by. Crystals upon the snow- 
banks glittered to the stars. Our souls 
would fain have stayed to drink these 
marvels of the moon-world ; but our limbs 
refused. The magic of movement was 
upon us, and eight minutes swallowed the 
varying impressions of two musical miles. 
The village lights drew near and nearer ; 
then the sombre village huts; and soon 
the speed grew less, and soon we glided to 
our rest into the sleeping village street. 
LIVING AGE. _—VOL. XXXIV. 1744 





Vv. 

IT was just past midnight. The moon 
had fallen to the western horns. Orion’s 
belt lay bar-like on the opening of the 
pass, and Sirius shot flame on the See- 
horn. A more crystalline night, more full 
of fulgent stars, was never seen, stars 
everywhere, but mostly scattered in large 
sparkles on the snow. Big Christian 
went in front, tugging toboggins by their 
strings, as Gulliver, in some old woodcut, 
drew the fleets of Lilliput. Through the 
brown wood-chilets of Selfrangr, up to 
the undulating meadows, where the snow 
slept pure and crisp, heledus. There we 
sat a while and drank the clear air, cooled 
to zero, but innocent and mild as mother 
nature’s milk. Then in an instant, down, 
down through the hamlet, with its cha- 
lets, stables, pumps, and logs, the slum- 
brous hamlet, where one dog barked, and 
darkness dwelt upon the path of ice, 
down with the tempest of a dreadful 
speed, that shot each rider upward in the 
air, and made the frame of the toboggin 
tremble —down over hillocks of hard 
frozen snow, dashing and bounding, to 
the river and the bridge. No bones were 
broken, though the race was thrice re- 
newed, and men were spilt upon the 
roadside by some furious plunge. This 
amusement has the charm of peril and the 
unforeseen. In no wise else can colder, 
keener air be drunken at such furious 
speed. The joy, too, of the engine-driver 
and the steeple-chaser is upon.us. Alas, 
that it should be so short! If only roads 
were better made, there would be no end 
to it; for the toboggin cannot lose his 
wind. But the good thing fails at last, 
and from the silence of the moon we pass 
into the silence of the fields of sleep. 


vI. 


THE new stable is a huge wooden build- 
ing, with raftered lofts to stow the hay, . 
and stalls for many cows and horses. i 
stands snugly in an angle of the pine 
wood, bordering upon the great horse- 
meadow. Here at night the air is warm 
and tepid with the breath of kine. Re- 
turning from my forest walk, I spy one 
window yellow in the moonlight with a 
lamp. I lift the latch. The hound knows 
me, and does not bark. I enter the 
stable, where six horses are munching 
their last meal. Upon the corn-bin sits a 
Knecht. We light our pipes and talk. 
He tells me of the valley of Arosa (a 
hawk’s flight westward over yonder hills), 
how deep in grass its summer lawns, how 
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crystal clear its stream, how blue its 
little lakes, how pure, without a taint of 
mist, “too beautiful to paint,” its sky in 
winter! This knecht is an Ardiiser, and 
the valley of Arosa lifts itself to heaven 
above his Langwies home. It is his duty 
now to harness a sleigh for some night- 
work. We shake hands and part —I to 
sleep, he for the snow. 


VII. 


THE lake has frozen late this year, and 
there are places in it where the ice is not 
yet firm. Little snow has fallen since it 
froze — about three inches at the deepest, 
driven by winds and wrinkled like the 
ribbed sea-sand. Here and there the ice- 
floor is es black and clear, reflecting 
stars, and dark as heaven’s own depths. 
Elsewhere it is of a suspicious whiteness, 
blurred in surface, with jagged cracks and 
chasms, treacherously mended by the 
hand of frost. Moving slowly, the snow 
cries beneath our feet, and the big crys- 
tals tinkle. These are shaped like fern- 
fronds growing fan-wise from a point, and 
set at various angles, so that the moon- 
light takes them with capricious touch. 
They flash, and are quenched, and flash 
again, light darting to light along the level 
surface, while the sailing planets and the 
stars look down complacent at this mim- 
icry of heaven. Everything above, around, 
beneath, is very beautiful —the slum- 
brous woods, the snowy fells, and the far 
distance painted in faint blue upon the 
tender background of the sky. Every- 
thing is placid and beautiful; and yet the 

lace is terrible. For, as we walk, the 

ake groans, with throttled sobs, and sud- 
den cracklings of its joints, and sighs 
that shiver, undulating from afar, and 
pass beneath our feet, and die away in dis- 
tance when they reach the shore. And 
now and then an upper-crust of ice gives 
way; and will the gulfs then drag us 
.down? We are in the very centre of the 
lake. There is no use in thinking or in 
taking heed. Enjoy the moment, then, 
and march. Enjoy the contrast between 
this circumambient serenity and sweet- 
ness, and the dreadful sense of insecurity 
beneath. Is not, indeed, our whole life 
of this nature? A passage over perilous 
deeps, roofed by infinity and sempiternal 
things surrounded too with evanescent 
forms, that like these crystals, trodden 
underfoot, or melted by the Féhn-wind 
into dew, flash, in some lucky moment, 
with a light that mimics stars! But to 
allegorize and sermonize is out of place 


who cannot etch sensation by the burin of 
their art of words. 


VIII. 


IT is ten o’clock upon Sylvester Abend, 
or New Year’s Eve. Herr Buol sits with 
his wife at the head of his long table. 
His family and serving folk are round 
him. There is his mother, with little Ur- 
sula, his child, upon herknee. The old 
lady is the mother of four comely daugh- 
ters and nine stalwart sons, the eldest of 
whom is now a grizzled man. Besides 
our host, four of the brothers are here to- 
night; the handsome, melancholy Georg, 
who is so gentle in his speech; Simeon, 
with his diplomatic face; Florian, the 
student of medicine; and my friend, 
colossal-breasted Christian. Palmy came 
a little later, worried with many cares, but 
happy to his heart’s core. No optimist 
was ever more convinced of his philoso- 
phy than Palmy. After them, below the 
salt, were ranged the knechts and porters, 
the marmiton from the kitchen, and innu- 
merable maids. The board was tes- 
sellated with plates of birnen-brod and 
eier-brod, kiichli and cheese and butter ; 
and Georg stirred grampampuli in a 
mighty metal bowl. For the uninitiated, 
it may be needful to explain these Da- 
vos delicacies. Birnen-brod is what the 
Scotch would call a “bun,” or massive 
cake composed of sliced pears, almonds, 
spices, and a little flour. Eier-brod is a 
saffron-colored sweet bread, made with 
eggs ; and kiichli is a kind of pastry, crisp 
and flimsy, fashioned into various devices 
of cross, star, and scroll. Grampampuli 
is simply brandy burnt with sugar, the 
most unsophisticated punch I ever drank 
from tumblers. The frugal people of 
Davos, who live on bread and cheese and 
dried meat all the year, indulge themselves 
but once with these unwonted dainties in 
the winter. 

The occasion was cheerful, and yet a 
little solemn. The scene was feudal. 
For these Buols are the scions of a war- 
rior race, — 


A race illustrious for heroic deeds ; 
Humbled, but not degraded. 


During the six centuries through which 
they have lived nobles in Davos, they 
have sent forth scores of fighting men to 
foreign lands, ambassadors to France, 
and Venice, and the Milanese, governors 
to Chiavenna and Bregaglia and the 
much-contested Valtelline. Members of 
their house are counts of Buol-Schauen- 





here. It is but the expedient of those 


stein in Austria, Freiherrs of Mihlingen 
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and Berenberg in the now German Em- 
pire. They keep the patent of nobility 
conferred on them by Henri IV. Their 
ancient coat — parted per pale azure and 
argent, with a dame of the fourteenth cen- 
tury bearing in her hand a rose, all coun- 
terchanged —is carved in wood and 
monumental marble on the churches and 
old houses hereabouts. And from imme- 
morial antiquity the Buol of Davos has 
sat thus on Sylvester Abend with family 
and folk around him, summoned from 
Alp and snowy field to drink grampampuli 
and break the birnen-brod. 

These rites performed, the men and 
maids began to sing — brown arms loung- 
ing on the table, and red hands folded in 
white aprons —serious at first in hymn- 
like cadences, then breaking into wilder 
measures with a jodel at the close. There 
is a measured solemnity in the perform- 
ance, which strikes the stranger as some- 
what comic. But the singing was good; 
the voices strong and clear in tone, no 
hesitation and no shirking of the melody. 
It was clear that the singers enjoyed the 
music for its own sake, with half-shut 
eyes, as they take dancing, solidly, with 
deep-drawn breath, sustained ee | inde- 
fatigable. But eleven struck; and the 
two Christians, my old friend, and Palmy, 
said we should be late for church. They 
had promised to take me with them to 
see bell-ringing in the tower. All the 
young men of the village meet, and draw 
ots in the Stube of the Rathhaus. One 
party tolls the old year out; the other 
rings the new year in. He who comes 
last, is sconced three litres of Veltliner 
for the company. This jovial fine was 
ours to pay to-night. 

When we came into the air, we found 
a bitter frost; the whole sky clouded 
over; a north wind whirling snow from 
alp and forest through the murky gloom. 
The benches and broad walnut tables of 
the Rathhaus were crowded with men, in 
shaggy homespun of brown and grey 
frieze. Its low wooden roof and walls 
enclosed an atmosphere of smoke, dens- 
er than the external snowdrift. But our 
welcome was hearty, and we found a score 
of friends. Titanic Fopp, whose limbs 
are Michelangelesque in length ; specta- 
cled Morosani; the little tailor Kramer, 
with a French horn on his knees; the 
puckered forehead of the Baumeister; 
the troll-shaped postman; peasants and 
woodmen, known on far excursions upon 
pass and upland valley. Not one but 
carried on his face the memory of winter 
strife with avalanche and snowdrift, of 
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horses struggling through Fluela whirl- 
winds, and wine-casks tugged across Ber- 
nina, and haystacks guided down precip- 
itous gullies at thundering speed twixt 
pine and pine, and larches felled in dis- 
tant glens beside the frozen watercourses, 
Here we were, all met together for one 
hour from our several homes and occupa- 
tions, to welcome in the year with clinked 
glasses and cries of Prosit Neujahr / 
The tolling bells above us stopped. 
Our turn had come. Out into the snowy 
air we tumbled, beneath the row of wolves’ 
heads that adorn the pent-house roof. A 
few steps brought us to the still God’s 
acre, where the snow lay deep and cold 
upon high-mounded graves of many gen- 
erations. We crossed it silently, bent 
our heads to the low Gothic arch, and 
stood within the tower. It was thick 
darkness there. But far above, the bells 
began again to clash and jangle confus- 
edly, with volleys of demonic joy. Suc- 
cessive flights of ladders, each ending in 
a giddy platform hung across the gloom, 
climb to the height of some hundred and 
fifty feet; and all their rungs were crusted 
with frozen snow, deposited by trampling 
boots. For up and down these stairs, 
ascending and descending, moved other 
than angels — the frieze-jacketed Biirsch- 
en, Grisons bears, rejoicing in their exer- 
cise, exhilarated with the tingling noise 
of beaten metal. We reached the first 
room safely, guided y firm-footed Chris- 
tian, whose one candle just defined the 
rough walls and the slippery steps. There 
we found a band of boys, pulling ropes 
that set the bells in motion. But our 
destination was not reached. One more 
aérial ladder, perpendicular in darkness, 
brought us swiftly to the home of sound, 
It is a small, square chamber, where the 
bells are huhg, filled with the interlace- 
ment of enormous beams, and pierced to 
north and south by open windows, from 
whose parapets I saw the village and the 
valley spread beneath. The fierce wind 
hurried through it, charged with snow, 
and its narrow space was thronged with 
men. Menon the platform, men on the 
window-sills, men grappling the bells with 
iron arms, men brushing by to reach the 
Stairs, crossing, recrossing, shouldering 
their mates, drinking red wine from gigan- 
tic beakers, exploding crackers, firing 
squibs, shouting and yelling in corybantic 
chorus. They yelled and shouted, one 
could see it by their open mouths and 


glittering eyes; but not a sound from 


human lungs could reach our ears. The 
overwhelming, incessant thunder of the 











bells drowned all. It thrilled the tympa- 
num, ran through the marrow of the spine, 
vibrated in the inmost entrails. Yet the 
brain was only steadied and excited by 
this sea of brazen noise. After a few 
moments I knew the place and felt at 
home in it. Then I enjoyed a spectacle 
which sculptors might have envied. For 
they ring the bells in Davos after this 
fashion: the lads below keep them going 
with ropes. The men above climb in 
pairs on ladders to the beams from which 
they are suspended. Each comrade plants 
one leg upon the ladder, and sets the 
other knee firmly athwart the horizontal 
pine. Then round each other’s waist 
they twine left arm and right. The two 
have thus become one man. Right arm 
and left are free to grasp the bell’s horns, 
sprouting at its crest beneath the beam. 
With a grave, rhythmic motion, bending 
sideward in a close embrace, swaying and 
returning to their centre from the well- 
knit loins, they drive the force of each 
strong muscle into the vexed bell. The 
impact is earnest at first; but soon it be- 
comes frantic. The men take something 
from each other of exalted and enthusi- 
astic. This efflux of their combined en- 
ergies inspires them and exasperates the 
mighty resonance of metal which they 
rule. They are lost in a trance of what 
approximates to dervish passion — so 
thrilling is the surge of sound, so potent 
are the rhythms they obey. Men come 
and tug them by the heels. One grasps 
the starting thews upon their calves. 
Another is impatient for their place. But 
they strain still, locked together, and for- 
getful of the world. At length they have 
enough: then slowly, clingingly unclasp, 
turn round with gazing eyes, and are re- 
sumed, sedately, into the diurnal round of 
common life. Another pair is in their 
room upon the beam. 

The Englishman who saw these things, 
stood looking up, enveloped in his ulster 
with the grey cowl thrust upon his fore- 
head, like a monk. One candle cast a 
grotesque shadow of him on the plastered 
wall. And when his chance came, though 
he was but a weakling, he too climbed 
and for some moments grappled to the 
beam, and felt the madness of the swing- 
ing bell. Descending, he wondered long 
and strangely whether he ascribed too 
much of feeling to the men he watched. 
But no, that was impossible. There are 
emotions deeply seated in the joy of exer- 
cise, when the body is brought into play, 
and masses move in concert, of which the 
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dance, and the delirium of battle or the 
chase, act thus upon spontaneous natures. 
The mystery of rhythm and associated 
energy and blood tingling in sympathy is 
here. It lies at the root of man’s most 
tyrannous instinctive impulses. 

It was past one when we reached home, 
and now a meditative man might well 
have gone to bed. But no one thinks of 
sleeping on Sylvester Abend. So there 
followed bowls of punch in one friend’s 
room, where English, French, and Ger- 
mans blent together in convivial Babel ; 
and flasks of old Montagner in another. 
Palmy, at this period, wore an archdea- 
con’s hat, and smoked a churchwarden’s 
pipe; and neither were his own, nor did 
he derive anything ecclesiastical or Angli- 
can from the association. Late in the 
morning we must sally forth, they said, 
and roam the town. For it is the custom 
here on New Year’s night to greet ac- 
quaintances, and ask for hospitality, and 
no one may deny these self-invited guests. 
We turned out again into the grey snow- 
swept gloom, a curious Comus — not at 
all like Greeks, for we had neither torches 
in our hands nor rose-wreaths to suspend 
upon a lady’s door-posts. And yet I could 
not refrain, at this supreme moment of 
jollity, in the zero temperature, amid my 
Grisons friends, from humming to myself 
verses from the Greek Anthology : — 


The die is cast! Nay, light the torch! 
I'll take the road! Up, courage, ho! 

Why linger pondering in the porch? 
Upon Love’s revel we will go! 


Shake off those fumes of wine! Hang care 
And caution! What has Love to do 

With prudence? Let the torches flare ! 
Quick, drown the doubts that hampered you ! 


Cast weary wisdom to the wind! 
One thing, but one alone, I know: 
Love bent e’en Jove and made him blind! 
Upon Love’s revel we will go! 


And then again : — 


I’ve drunk sheer madness! Not with wine, 
But old fantastic tales, ’ll arm 

My heart in heedlessness divine, 
And dare the road nor dream of harm ! 


I'll join Love’s rout! Let thunder break, 
Let lightning blast me by the way! 
Invulnerable Love shall shake 
His zgis o’er my head to-day. 


This last epigram was not inappropriate 
to an invalid about to begin the fifth act 
in a roystering night’s adventure. And 





subject is but half conscious. Music and 


still once more : — 
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Cold blows the winter wind; it’s Love, 
Whose sweet eyes swim with honeyed tears, 
That bears me to thy doors, my love, 
Tossed by the storm of hopes and fears, 


Cold blows the blast of aching Love ; 
But be thou for my wandering sail, 
Adrift upon these waves of love, 
Safe harbor from the whistling gale! 


However, upon this occasion, though 
we had winter wind enough and cold 
enough, there was not much love in the 
business. My arm was firmly clenched 
in Christian Buol’s, and Christian Palmy 
came behind, trolling out songs in Italian 
dialect, with still recurring canaille cho- 
ruses, of which the facile rhymes seemed 
mostly made on a prolonged amu-u-u-r. 
It is noticeable that Italian ditties are 
specially designed for fellows shouting in 
the streets at night. They seem in keep- 
ing there, and nowhere else that I could 
ever see. And these Davosérs took to 
them naturally when the time for Comus 
came. It was between four and five in 
the morning, and nearly all the houses in 
the place were dark. The tall church- 
tower and spire loomed up above us in 
grey twilight. The tireless wind still 
swept thin snow from fell and forest. 
But the frenzied bells had sunk into their 


twelvemonth’s slumber, which shall be 
broken only by decorous tollings at less 


festive times. I wondered whether they 
were tingling still with the heart-throbs 
and the pressure of those many arms. 
Was their old age warmed, as mine was, 
with that gust of life—the young men 
who had clung to them like eos to lily- 
bells, and shaken all their locked-up tone 
and shrillness into the wild winter air? 
Alas ! how many generations of the young 
have handled them; and they are still 
there, frozen in their belfry; and the 
young grow middle-aged, and old, and die 
at last; and the bells they grappled in 
their lust of manhood toll them to their 
graves, on which the tireless wind will, 
winter after winter, sprinkle snow from 
alps and forests which they knew. 

“ There is a light,” cried Christian, “ up 
in Anna’s window!” “A light! alight!” 
the Comus shouted. But how to get at 
the window which is pretty high above 
the ground, and out of reach of the most 
ardent revellers? We search a neighbor- 
ing shed, extract a stable-ladder, and in 
two seconds Palmy has climbed to top- 
most rung, while Christian and Georg 
hold it firm upon the snow beneath. 
Then begins a passage from some comic 
opera of Mozart’s or Cimarosa’s —an es- 
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capade familiar to Spanish or Italian stu- 
dents, which recalls the stage. It is an 
episode from “ Don Giovanni,” translated 
to this dark-etched scene of snowy hills, 
and Gothic tower, and mullioned windows 
deep embayed beneath their eaves and 
icicles. Deh vieni alla finestra/ sings 
Palmy-Leporello; the chorus answers: 
Deh vient! Perché non vieni ancora? 
pleads Leporello; the chorus shouts: 
Perched? Mioamu-u-u-r, sighs Leporello; 
and Echo cries, amu-u-u-r / All the woo- 
ing, be it noticed, is conducted in Italian. 
But the actors murmur to each other in 
Davoser Deutsch, “She won’t come, 
Palmy! It is far too late, she is gone 
to bed. Come down; you'll wake the vil- 
lage with your caterwauling!” But Lepo- 
rello waves his broad archdeacon’s hat, 
and resumes a flood of flexible Bregagl- 
ian. He has a shrewd suspicion that the 
girl is peeping from behind the window 
curtain; and tells us, bending down from 
the ladder, in a hoarse stage-whisper, that 
we must have patience; “these girls are 
kittle cattle, who take long to draw: but 
if your lungs last out, they’re sure to 
show.” And Leporello is right. Faint 
heart ne’er won fair lady. From the sum- 
mit of his ladder, by his eloquent Italian 
tongue, he brings the shy bird down at 
last. We hear the unbarring of the house 
door, and a comely maiden, in her Sunda 
dress, welcomes us politely to her ground- 
floor sitting-room. The Comus enters, in 
grave order, with set speeches, hand- 
shakes, and inevitable Prosits/ It is a 
large, low chamber, with a huge stone 
stove, wide benches fixed along the walls, 
and a great oval table. We sit how and 
where we can. Red wine is produced, 
and eier-brod and kiichli. Fraulein Anna 
serves us sedately, holding her own with 
decent selfrespect against the inrush of 
the revellers.) She is quite alone; but 
are not her father and mother in bed 
above, and within earshot? Besides, the 
Comus, even at this abnormal hour and 
after an abnormal night, is well conduct- 
ed. Things seem slipping into a dec- 
orous wine-party, when Leporello read- 
justs the Srnabicinmed hat upon his 
head, and very cleverly acts a little love- 
scene for our benefit. Fraulein Anna 
takes this as a delicate compliment, and 
the thing is so prettily done in truth that 
not the sternest taste could be offended. 
Meanwhile another party of night wan- 
derers, attracted by our mirth, break in. 
More Prostts and clinked glasses follow ; 
and with a fair good-morning to our host- 
ess, we retire. 
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It is too late to think of bed. “The 
quincunx of heaven,” as Sir Thomas 
Browne phrased it on a dissimilar occa- 
sion, “runs low. ... The huntsmen are 
up in America;” and not in America 
only, for the huntsmen, if there are any 
this night in Graubiinden, have long been 
out upon the snow, and the stable-lads 
are dragging the sledges from their sheds 
to carry down the mails to Landquart. 
We meet the porters from the various 
hotels, bringing letter-bags and luggage 
to the post. It is time to turn in and 
take a cup of black coffee against the 
rising sun. 


IX. 


SoME nights, even in Davos, are spent, 
even by an invalid, in bed. A leaflet, 
therefore, of “sleep-chasings” may not 
inappropriately be flung, as envoy to so 
many wanderings on foot and sledge upon 
the winter snows. 

The first is a confused medley of things 
familiar and things strange. I have been 
dreaming of far away old German towns, 
with gabled houses deep in snow; dream- 
ing of chalets in forgotten Alpine glens, 
where woodcutters come plunging into 
sleepy light from gloom, and sinking 
down beside the stove to shake the drift 
from their rough shoulders ; dreaming of 
vast veils of icicles upon the gaunt black 
rocks in places where no foot of man will 
pass, and where the snow is weaving eye- 
brows over the ledges of grey whirlwind- 
beaten precipices; dreaming of Venice, 
forlorn beneath the windy drip of rain, 
the gas-lamps flickering on the swimming 
piazzetta, the darche idle, the gondolier 
wrapped in his threadbare cloak, alone; 
dreaming of Apennines, with world-old 
cities, brown, above the brown sea of dead 
chestnut boughs; dreaming of stormy 
tides, and watchers aloft in lighthouses 
when day is finished; dreaming of dead 
men and women and dead children, in the 
earth, far down beneath the snowdrifts, 
six feet deep. And then I lift my face, 
awaking, from-my pillow; the pallid moon 
is on the valley, and the room is filled 
with spectral light. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. 
This is a hospice in an unfrequented 
pass, between sad peaks, beside a little 
black lake, overdrifted with soft snow. I 
pass into the house-room, gliding silently. 
An old man and an old woman are nod- 
ding, bowed in deepest slumber, by the 
stove. A young man plays the zither on 
a table. He lifts his head, still modulat- 
ing with his fingers on the strings. He 





looks right through me with wide anxious 
eyes. He does not see me, but sees 
Italy, I know, and some one wandering 
on a sandy shore. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. 
This is St. Stephen’s Church, in Wien. 
Inside, the lamps are burning dimly in 
the choir. There is fog in the aisles; 
but through the sleepy air and over the 
red candles flies a wild soprano’s voice, a 
boy’s soul in its singing sent to heaven. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. 
From the mufflers in which his father, 
the mountebank, has wrapped the child, 
to carry him across the heath, a little 
tumbling-boy emerges, in soiled tights. 
He is half asleep. His father scrapes 
the fiddle. The boy shortens his red belt, 
kisses his fingers to us, and ties himself 
into a knot among the glasses on the 
table. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. I 
am looking up into the snow-cloud, thick, 
grey, fleecy, drowning the church spire. 
Anangel is beside me. I touch his hand. 
We fly aloft; and on the upper surface of 
the snow-cloud streams the liquid moon 
—a world of molten metal luminous be- 
neath the boundless sky. Down there 
above the Tinzenhorn, waist high, emerg- 
ing from the mountain range, the genius 
of Italy stands up and smiles to me. His 
forehead is wreathed with cyclamens. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. Vit- 
torio has the face of an angel —a Guer- 
cino angel —and a very tiny Modenese 
soul. He sat up all night in the watch- 
room, by the light of one candle; and 
when the swallows twittered for the 
dawn, a sleepless traveller went down 
and stood by him, and watched him 
sleeping, very beautiful, his little curly 
head resting on his hands upon the ta- 
ble, and a great cloak lined with bear- 
skin huddled round his shoulders. The 
traveller touched his curls with his lips; 
but Vittorio woke not. O anima bella, 
disse, e dorimigliosa / 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. I 
am on the parapet of a huge circular 
tower, hollow like a well, and pierced 
with windows at irregular intervals. The 
parapet is broad, and slabbed with red 
Verona marble. Around me are athletic 
men, all naked, in the strangest attitudes 
of studied rest, down-gazing, as I do, into 
the depth below. There comes a con- 
fused murmur of voices, and the tower is 
threaded and rethreaded with great ca- 
bles. Up these there climb to us a 
crowd of young men, naked, clinging to 
the ropes and flinging their bodies side- 
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ways On aérial trapezes. My heart trem- 
bles: with keen joy and terror. For no- 
where else could plastic forms be seen 
more beautiful, and nowhere else is peril 
more apparent. Leaning my chin upon 
the utmost verge, I wait. I watch one 
youth, who smiles, and soars to me; and 
when his face is almost touching mine, he 
speaks, but what he says I know not. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. The 
whole world rocks to its foundations. 
The mountain summits that I know, are 
shaken. They bow their bristling crests. 
They are falling, falling on us, and the 
earth is riven. I wake in terror, shout- 
ing: ET INSOLITIS TREMUERUNT MOTI- 
Bus ALPES! An earthquake, slight but 
real, has stirred the ever-wakeful Vesta of 
the brain to this Virgilian quotation. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. 
Once more at night I sledge alone upon 
the Klosters road. It is the point where 
the woods close over it and moonlight may 
not pierce the boughs. There come shrill 
cries of many voices from behind, and 
rushings that pass by and vanish. Then 
on their sledges I behold the phantoms of 
the dead who died in Davos, longing for 
their homes; and each flies past me, 
shrieking in the still, cold air; and phos- 
phorescent like long meteors, the pageant 
turns the windings of the road below and 
disappears. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. 
This is the top of some high mountain, 
where the crags are cruelly tortured and 
cast in enormous splinters on the ledges 
of cliffs grey with old-world ice. A ra- 
vine, opening at my feet, plunges down 
immeasurably to a dim and distant sea. 
Above me soars a precipice embossed 
with a gigantic, ice-bound shape. As I 
gaze thereon, I find the lineaments and 
limbs of a Titanic man chained and nailed 
to the rock. His beard has grown for 
centuries, and flowed this way and that, 
adown his breast and over to the stone on 
either side; and the whole of him is cov- 
ered with a greenish ice, ancient beyond 
the memory of man. “This is Prome- 
theus,” I whisper to myself, “and I am 
alone on Caucasus.” _A.S. 


From The Argosy. 
MRS. BARBAULD. 


DurinG the closing decades of the last 
century and the first quarter of the pres- 
ent there was a = of remarkable 
women who exerted a certain influence 
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upon the literature of their time; women 
who, by their exemplary lives and the 
purity of their writings, if not by the force 
of their genius, deserve to be rescued from 
the oblivion into which their memories 
are rapidly falling. I allude to Hannah 
More, Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. Barbauld, 
names that are only dimly suggestive to 
the modern reader. 

Yet there is something refreshing, in 
these days of feverish excitement and lit- 
erary over-activity, in looking back upon 
those calin, leisurely, old-world lives to 
which authorship was a pleasing recrea- 
tion, not a jading task. It is like leaving 
the clamor and bustle of London for some 
quiet country nook, and lying down upon 
the grass and looking upward at the danc- 
ing leaves flecking the bright blue sky, 
and dreaming of the past. In the present 
paper I propose to tell the story of the 
last-named of the group — Mrs. Barbauld. 

Ann Letitia Aikin was born at Kib- 
worth Harcourt, a village of Leicester- 
shire, on the 2oth of June, 1743, and was 
the eldest child and only daughter of John 
Aikin, Presbyterian minister and school- 
master. Without sisters or companions 
of her own age and sex, brought up in the 
strictest seclusion and according to the 
austere code of manners affected by the 
Dissenters at that period, her childhood 
was a gloomy one. Reading was her 
chief amusement. Her father’s library 
was small, but it contained some of the 
masterpieces of literature, and to the 
usual curriculum of study she added 
Latin, and even something of Greek. 

In the isolation of this out-of-the-world 
midland village, knowing no other pleas- 
ure than she found in books — her only 
friend her brother John, who was by three 
years her junior — the girl passed the first 
fifteen years of her life. Just at that time 
her father\was appointed classical tutor to 
a somewhat famous Dissenting academy 
at Warrington, which numbered amongst 
its masters such men as Dr. Priestly and 
Dr. Enfield. 

A new and more cheerful life opened to 
our young heroine in her new home; she 
made acquaintances among the ladies of 
the neighborhood, and became a member 
of pleasant circles, to which her beaut 
and talent rendered her a welcome addi- 
tion. Writing of this period, Lucy Aikin, 
in her memoir of her aunt, says : — 

“The fifteen succeeding years passed 
by her at Warrington comprehended, 
probably, the happiest, as well as the most 
brilliant portion of her existence. She 


was at this time possessed of great 
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beauty, distinct traces of which she re- 
tained to the latest period of life. Her 
person was slender, her complexion ex- 
quisitely fair, with the bloom of perfect 
health ; her features were regular and ele- 
gant, and her dark-blue eyes beamed with 
the light of wit and fancy.” The tutors 
and the elder pupils of the seminary, to- 
gether with some residents of educated 
taste, formed quite a little literary coterie 
—such as were by no means uncommon 
in the provincial towns during the last 
century, before railroads had centralized 
the whole intellectual life of the kingdom 
within a few miles’ radius of Charing 
Cross. 

In 1771 her brother John came to settle 
in Warrington, and it was by his persua- 
sion that she made her first literary ven- 
ture, in the shape of a volume of poems, 
written at different periods, which ap- 
peared in 1773. Sogreat was the success 
of this undertaking that, in the same year, 
she joined him in bringing out another 
volume, which bore the title of “* Miscella- 
neous Pieces in Prose and Verse, by J. 
and L. Aikin.” It was received as favor- 
ably as its predecessor had been, and 
attracted the attention of some of the 
most famous /iterati of the day: even of 
Dr. Johnson, who pronounced that in her 
essay “On Romance” she had given the 
best imitation of his own style that had 
yet appeared, since she had succeeded in 
“jmitating the sentiment as well as the 
diction.” 

In 1774, when she was in her thirty-first 
year, Miss Aikin became Mrs. Barbauld. 
Mr. Rochemont Barbauld was of French 
descent. His grandfather was a Hugue- 
not, who had been driven from France at 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
his father was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and Rochemont was intended 
for the same calling, but strangely enough 
was sent to the Dissenting college at 
Warrington for his education. And here, 
probably, the bright eyes and fascinating 
manners of Anna Letitia did as much as 
conscientious’ conviction to bring him 
over to the Presbyterian faith. Without 
fortune, and having voluntarily deprived 
himself of such advancement as _ his 
father’s position might have obtained for 
him, the young man’s prospects were too 
uncertain to warrant his taking a wife, and 
the lovers had to wait patiently for the 
consummation of their happiness until he 
was called to undertake the charge of a 
congregation at Palgrave, near Diss, in 
Suffolk. 

To be the minister of a Dissenting 





chapel in a small country village was no — 


very brilliant opening, and would scarcely 
have given the young couple the means 
of living; so they determined to open a 
boarding-school. The literary fame which 
the lady had won in her maiden days was 
no doubt a great assistance to such an 
undertaking, the success of which at once 
placed them in a comfortable position. 
Two or three of their pupils afterwards 
became men of mark, notably Chief Jus- 
tice Denman, and William Taylor, of 
Norwich, who, by his excellent transla- 
tions of Goethe’s “Iphigenia,” and Biir- 
ger’s ballad of *“ Leonore,” was the first 
pioneer of German literature in this coun- 
try. 

That Mrs. Barbauld found in her mar- 
ried life that perfect happiness that all 
lovers anticipate and so few married peo- 
ple realize, is more than doubtful. Mr. 
Barbauld was of a singularly irritable 
and excitable temperament — an infirmity 
which increased with years and ultimately 
assumed the form of mania; and children, 
which she ardently desired, were not 
vouchsafed to them. But she was a 
brave, cheerful woman, thoroughly healthy 
in body and mind, who always looked on 
the bright side of life and never gave way 
to repinings. Her letters to her brother, 
during her residence at Palgrave, are full 
of this spirit, and give some pleasant 
glimpses of her life at that period. Here 
is an extract from one dated 1775. 

“To prove to you that I am not lazy, I 
will tell you what 1 have been about. 
First, then, making up beds; secondly, 
scolding my maids, preparing for com- 
pany; and lastly, drawing up and deliver- 
ing lectures on geography. Give me joy 
of our success, for we shall have twenty- 
seven scholars before the vacation, and 
two more have bespoke places at midsum- 
mer; so that we do not doubt of being 
soon full: nay, sir, I can assure you it is 
said in this country, that it will soon be a 
favor to be on Mr. Barbauld’s list: you 
have no objection, I hope, to a little boast- 
ing.’ 

So reat was the success of the school 
that after eleven years they had realized 
sufficient to give it up and start for a 
twelvemonth’s holiday travel upon the 
Continent. 

Her brother was now married, and the 
father of several children, and out of his 
abundance of olive-branches she begged 
one to adopt for her own childless home. 
A ~~ was sent to her request, and it was 
for little Charles that she wrote the 
“ Early Lessons,” which commenced quite 
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a new era in juvenile literature. “Be- 
fore Mrs. Trimmer and Mrs. Barbauld,” 
says Hannah More, “in my early youth 
there was scarcely anything between 
‘Cinderella’ and ‘The Spectator’ for 
young persons.” “Early Lessons” has 

en one of the models upon which chil- 
dren’s books have been constructed ever 
since ; and so great was its popularity that 
it was translated into French. 

Soon after their return to England, in 
1786, Mr. Barbauld was appointed minis- 
ter to asmall congregation at Hampstead, 
and they took a house in Church Row. 
A strange, old, quaint thoroughfare still 
is Church Row, much the same as it was 
then; ay, or when Sherlock and Arbuth- 
not were amongst its residents, with its 
tall, flat, brick houses, and shrub-embow- 
ered, ivy-mantled church, which give it all 
the air of a cathedral close. There is 
nothing picturesque in the spot, but there 
is a suggestiveness, a harmony in the 
homogeneous ugliness, a delicious repose, 
a grave air of ancient respectability that 
carries you back into the days when these 
buildings were new. At noonday its pave- 
ments are almost deserted, and the houses 
look silent and gloomy, as though some 
venerable relics of the last century, old 
gentlemen in breeches and silk stockings 
and buckled shoes, and brass-buttoned 
coats and tie-wigs, had taken refuge here, 
upon this new Ararat, from the deluge of 
modernism that has swallowed up all the 
rest of their old world. 

Strolling through the iron gates into 
the shaded, grass-grown churchyard, with 
its old-fashioned, lichen-stained tomb- 
stones, down its sloping sides into the 
bottom hollow, you might dream and 
meditate for an hour together undisturbed 
by an intruding presence, only by the 
sound of occasional passers-by on the 
pathway above wending their way to and 
from the lane to Frognal. But beyond 
the green leaves, stretching away through 
acres of fog and smoke and grey opaque- 
ness, until its boundaries are lost against 
the Surrey hills, lie the turmoil and the 
densely thronged streets of London; and 
borne upon the wind like the surge of the 
far-off sea, soothing and lulling by its dull 
esenenp, comes the roar of its restless 
ife. 

How often must Letitia Barbauld, and 
Joanna Baillie, who now repose there, 


and many other frequenters of the quaint, 


old village, have loitered in these breezy 
precincts, and looked down with similar 
thoughts upon this same landscape! 
Hampstead was quite a country town in 





those days, and was removed from the 
metropolis by long stretches of open 
fields, by dusty country roads, which be- 
came such Sloughs of Despond in winter 
as to render personal communication with 
London extremely difficult at times. 
Hampstead had not yet attained its great 
literary era; the old Well Walk was not 
yet hallowed by the presence of Keats; 
the Vale of Health knew not yet the 
presence of pleasant, easy-going Leigh 
Hunt, who brought Shelley and Coleridge 
and Lamb to stroll with him over the 
breezy heath, and leave there the impress 
of their footsteps evermore, grafting on 
the loveliness of nature the intellectual 
beauty of poetry; but it had its literary 
coterie, not to be compared with the 
group first named, but still celebrated at 
this time, chief of which were the Baillie 
sisters, and to which our new-comer 
made a valuable addition. 

It was during her residence here that 
she joined her brother in the composi- 
tion of the once famous children’s book, 
“ Evenings at Home;” only fourteen out 
of the ninety-nine pieces it contains, how- 
ever, were the production of her pen. 
The ferment of the French Revolution 
infected even the quiet precincts of 
Church Row, and Mrs. Barbauld became 
an enthusiastic advocate of the popular 
cause, writing pamphlets and identifying 
herself with the extreme English party ; 
which brought down upon her the wrath 
of Horace Walpole in two of his letters 
to the Misses Berry, in which he stigma- 
tizes her as “that virago, Barbauld.” 

About this time we get the following 
graphic sketch of the couple from the pen 
of Fanny Burney : — 

“She is much altered, but not for the 
worse to me, though she is for herself; 
since the flight of her youth, which is evi- 
dent, has alsojtaken with it a great portion 
of an almost set smile, which had an air 
of determined complacence and prepared 
acquiescence that seemed to result from 
a sweetness which never risked being off 
guard. I remember Mrs. Chapone’s say- 
ing to me, after our interview, ‘She is a 
very good young woman, as well as re- 
plete with talents; but why must one 
always smile so? It makes my poor jaws 
ache to look at her.’” 

She describes Mr. Barbauld as being 
“a very little, diminutive figure, but well- 
bred and sensible.” 

In 1802, they removed from Hampstead 
to what was » on another quaint suburb, 
but one which the iconoclastic hand of 
modern improvement has long since 
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spoiled, Stoke Newington, Mr. Barbauld 
having been appointed minister to the 
chapel upon the Green. There resided 
her brother, Dr. Aikin. Sir Henry Hol- 
land tells us in his “ Reminiscences ” how 
he passed some time at his house, where 
he met his sister, and adds: “ Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, who lived close to him, and his 
daughter Lucy Aikin, gave a certain lit- 
erary repute to this tranquil village. I 
met at several parties, at one or other of 
the houses, writers of repute of that day, 
now almost or wholly forgotten.” 

The terrible excesses into which the 
French Revolution degenerated were bit- 
terly disappointing to Mrs. Barbauid as 
well as to all other true friends to liberty ; 
and in one of her letters, dated 1802, 
there is the first wail of weariness her 
cheerful spirit has uttered. ‘My enthu- 
siasm is all gone,” she writes, “not for 
Buonaparte, for with regard to him I 
never had any, but for most things. I 
wish, then, by any process, electric, gal- 
vanic, or through any other medium, we 
might recover some of the fine feelings 
which age is so apt to blunt: it would be 
the true secret of growing young again.” 

In 1808 a terrible affliction, almost the 
first in her peculiarly tranquil life, fell 
upon her. Mr. Barbauld, whose strange 
aberrations had given her great unea- 
siness for some time past, was found 
drowned in the New River. 

She continued to reside at Stoke New- 
ington, in a house on the south side of 
Church Street, which is now a jeweller’s 
shop, still actively engaged in literary 
pursuits. Soon after her husband’s deat 
she edited a collection of British nov- 
elists in fifty volumes, to which she ap- 
pended biographical and critical notices 
of each writer; she also edited a book of 
selections which was familiar enough to 
us thirty or forty years ago, the “ Enfield 
Speaker.” In Crabb Robinson’s “ Di- 
ary,” and in her own and Lucy Aikin’s let- 
ters, we obtain several pleasant glimpses 
of her in her old age. 

“Went to Mrs. Barbauld’s,” writes 
Crabb Robinson (1821): “ she was in good 
spirits, but she is now the confirmed old 
lady. Independently of her fine under- 
standing and literary reputation, she 
would be interesting. Her white locks, 
fair and unwrinkled skin, brilliant starched 
linen, and rich silk gown, made her a fit 
subject for a painter. Her conversation 
is lively, her remarks judicious and always 
pertinent.” 

But the end was coming fast, and it 





was almost time; one by one the friends 
of her youth and her maturity were drop- 
ping into the grave, and leaving her in all 
the sad desolation of an extreme old age. 
On March 9, 1825, death came and found 
her full of serene hope and quiet faith. 
She lies buried in the chapel on the 
Green. 

Her niece pays a rare tribute to her 
memory when she says: “She passed 
through a long life without having dropped, 
it is believed, a single friendship, and 
without having drawn upon herself a sin- 
gle enmity which could properly be called 
personal.” 

As a writer Mrs. Barbauld’s fame has 
almost passed away. Several of her po- 
ems have much merit; Wordsworth con- 
sidered her one of the best poetesses this 
country had produced, and forgot his ha- 
bitual egotism so far in her favor as to 
envy her having written the last verse of 
her poem called “Life.” “I am not in 
the habit of envying people their good 
things,” he would say, “ but I wish I had 
written those lines.” The stanza is as 
follows : — 

Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear: 

Then steal away, give little warning ; 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 

Bid me good-morning. 

But her poetry belongs to that artificial, 
didactic school of the eighteenth century 
which is so antipathetic to the present 
age, and must remain in oblivion until the 
wheel of time brings round again its fash- 
ion. Her prose style, however, is admi- 
rable, being modelled upon our best writ- 
ers; both Macaulay and Mackintosh were 
warm in their praise of it. Commentin 
upon a charming little essay, entitle 
“Inconsistent Expectations,” Crabb Rob- 
inson says: “I hold it to be one of the 
most exquisite morsels of English prose 
ever written. And it had the most salu- 
tary effect on me.” She was by no means 
a voluminous writer; two moderately- 
sized octavos, if we except her children’s 
books, suffice to contain her effusions in 
poetry and prose —the latter consisting 
entirely of short essays, after the manner 
of Addison and Johnson — and her polit- 
ical pamphlets. Besides the collected 
edition of the British novelists, previously 
referred to, she edited an edition of Rich- 
ardson’s letters, and wrote an excellent 
memoir of him. 

H. BARTON BAKER. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE USE OF RELATIONS. 

THE Zimes, in the somewhat whimsical 
outburst against relations which it per- 
mitted itself last Wednesday contrary to 
all its usual precedents, insisted at much 
length on the grievances entailed upon us 
by relations whom we do not like, and 
upon the necessity of establishing some 
right of virtual divorce from the con- 
straints of unsatisfactory sisters, bother- 
ing brothers, and cumbrous cousins. 
Even the claim of grandmothers over us 
is resented by the writer, which shows an 
unreasonable spirit, unless, indeed, in the 
case of grandmothers who, after their own 
departure, are held up to us for admira- 
tion all our lives, through the slavish ven- 
eration of our contemporaries for their 
obsolete greatness. As a rule, grand- 
mothers do not live long enough into our 
own lives to exact more than a very tem- 
porary amount of moral tribute from their 
grandchildren; and, after all, where is it 
easier to pay a graceful reverence to age 
than in the person of those who may be 
held to have contributed something es- 
sential towards one’s own great qualities 
of head or heart? However, it is pretty 
certain that grandmothers do not consti- 
tute the chief cause of offence. It is the 
assumption of society that we are bound 
to be pleased with our ties to more con- 
temporary relations, to which the writer 
in the Zimes chiefly objects. And we 
certainly are not going to deny that it 
would be a hardship, to be expected to be 
on intimate terms with all your clan if the 
expectation necessarily fulfilled itself, and 
compelled you into reluctant intimacies 
which were not for the benefit of either 
party. But the truth is, that reluctant 
intimacies are very rare things, and quite 
the fault of the weak-minded people who 
consent to them. Even in the case of 
brothers and sisters, we doubt very much 
if society has often succeeded in compel- 
ling brothers and sisters who do not enjoy 
each other’s society to indulge in very 
much of it, and the exceptions can only 
be in the case of very conventional people 
indeed, who have a much greater wish to 
satisfy the common expectations of the 
world, than they have to be good brothers 
or good sisters. 

But we humbly submit that there is 
another side to the 7zmes correspondent’s 
complaint. Reluctant intimacies are, as 
we have said, extremely rare, even with 
brothers and sisters, much less with 
uncles, aunts, and tribes of cousins. But 
while, in England at least, — we will not 








speak as to Scotland, — clannishness does 
not amount to any appreciable tyranny, 
there is a good side to the existence of 
clans, which is much more than a set-off 
against the inconveniences so strongly 
commented on by the writer in the 7Zmes. 
In the first place, it really is convenient 
to have people who know something of 
one’s origin and belongings. Even mat- 
ters of business at times depend on the 
possession of relations adequately in- 
structed in one’s ancestral history and 
early life. However desirable it may be 
on other accounts to cast oneself as loose 
as possible from all hereditary ties, it is 
awkward now and then to be as isolated 
as a meteorolite dropped on the planet 
from another sphere. There are occa- 
sions, and not a few occasions, in which 
both a history, and the power to establish 
the truth of a history, add sensibly to 
one’s influence in life. Men of whom no 
one knows the origin are generally treated 
with more or less reserve, however much 
they may be personally liked for their own 
individual qualities. It is usually found 
convenient to have relations, even when it 
is found no more than convenient. They 
increase confidence, remove suspicion, 
and rendera man at least more intelligible 
to his neighbors. 

But may one not go a little further, and 
say that relations, if they do not resemble 
us too much in those characteristics in 
which we are ourselves least admirable, 
—if they do, we should carefully avoid 
them, for then we irritate each other’s 
faults into abnormal activity, — are all 
the better and heartier friends to ordinar 
persons for having the same general prove 
of common acquaintances, traditions, in- 
terests, convictions, and perhaps even 
jokes? It is all very well for truly bril- 
liant beings, like the writer in the Zimes, 
who has so _kéen a dread of relations, to 
depend wholly on the outer world for his 
friends and companions. But when a 
man is not brilliant enough to attract 
whom he will, is it not a comfort to have 
a certain group of friends to fall back 
upon who are your friends because you 
have been drawn together by the same 
external occasions, and because you have 
seen enough of each other in ordinary life 
to excite a mutual pleasure in meeting 
which does not come of conversational 
attractiveness, but simply of liking and 
trust? Relations, to advance no very im- 
moderate claims for them, are certain to 
like you, if they like you at all, for what 
you really are; they have probably seen 
too much of you, to like you for what you 
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can at rare intervals appear to be; and 
what is more, those friends who know 
your relations as well as yourself, know 
you better for knowing them, and know 
them better for knowing you. It is quite 
true, of course, that there is a kind of 
enjoyment to be got in a society entirel 
removed from that of your own set, whic 
you seldom or never experience in your 
own set; that there is a sort of stimulus 
in not being fully known and gauged by 
your companions; that there is, indeed, a 
special pleasure to be derived from any 
society for which you discover new affin- 
ities that half-surprise yourself. But 
pleasant as that is now and then, such a 
society affords little sense of rest. To 
be known is at least as essential as know- 
ing, to the more passive kind of social 
enjoyment. In the one medium you have 
to swim, in the other you can float at your 
ease. We remember hearing a man reply, 
when asked whether he should return 
home for his long vacation, “No; I do 
not find my own relations instructive com- 
pany,” and perhaps he meant to include 
the idea of amusement in the idea of in- 
struction. But one does not always want 
either amusing or instructive company. 
Sometimes one wants simply sustaining 
company, simply to feel in equilibrium, 
without any provocation to exertion either 
icaillecheal or otherwise; and when one 
feels so, there is no company like that of 
people all whose ins and outs you know 
as you know the ins and outs of your own 
home. The only fatigue of such company 
as this is the sense of being confined to 
it. No doubt, the reason why so man 
men appear to form much closer ties with 
their wives’ families than any they keep 
up with their own, is just this, — that 
while they are almost as much at ease 
there, and as familiar with the mode of 
life and habit of thought, they are con- 
scious also of gaining something in 
breadth, and are not aware of the friction 
of like with like. But whenever this rad- 
ical difference in the very graining of 
thought and habit between the family 
mind of the husband’s people and the 
family mind of the wife’s people is too 
gre the temporary fascination soon ex- 
iausts itself, and ends in a great estrange- 
ment. Even the peace ot anion is 
better for most men than the strain which 
is always tending to drag them away from 
the very foundations of their practical life. 
But, after all, one of the greatest, 
though it may be one of the humblest, 
uses of relations remains to be enumer- 
ated. Without them, you would never be 
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half so sure what it is in yourself from 
which you most want to escape. The 
reflect back upon you, in very muc 
milder forms certainly, but still much dis- 
tincter forms because they are outside 
you, what it is which is most oppressive 
and most dreary in your own mind; they 
tell you what change of air you positively 
must have, — they mark the starting-point 
for your journey, they make clear what 
you have had enough of, what you know 
too well. When Joseph dreamt his dreams 
of the sheaves of his brethren all bowin 
down to his sheaf, and of the sun an 
moon and eleven stars coming and doing 
obeisance unto him, he was evidently be- 
ginning to feel that the company of home 
was not as “instructive” as it should be; 
that he needed a larger scope for his ener- 
gies than that with which the pastoral 
life and the coarse temper of his brothers 
supplied him. And the Jewish genius in 
general has a strong sympathy with Jo- 
seph. Strong as is its sense of kindred, 
it has, as Lord Beaconsfield says, the 
“custom of expatriation.” It does not 
find Jewish life “instructive,” or, indeed, 
altogether amusing, though it cannot rest 
permanently on anything else. One of 
its first impulses is to make acquaintance 
with the stranger, and make profit out of 
him of all kinds, mental, moral, intellec- 
tual, commercial. Joseph could not do 
without his family in the end, but he was 
clearly a little weary of the sun, the moon, 
and the eleven stars, when his mind kept 
dwelling on the prospect of such a vast 
change of —_ as would bring the 
youngest of the family to the top. You 
enerally come back to the society of re- 
ations for peace and rest, but in the 
mean time they do serve the humble turn 
of defining very clearly where a change 
of tone is absolutely needful. “Give me, 
oh, give me a society without philan- 
thropies, without moral ‘fads,’ without 
even a rumor in it of the word ‘educa- 
tion,’” said a young man whose soul had 
been heavily burdened with the duties of 
Sunday-schools, the lore of reformatories, 
and the yearnings of his relatives’ hearts 
towards juvenile delinquents; and who, 
no doubt, was but too well aware that 
more or less of personal bent for these 
highly moral pursuits was implanted in 
himself, or he would not have been so. 
eager to escape from the exclusive culture 
of it. “Take me to a world of Tories, 
Churchmen, and benignant conventions,” 
said another, in whom the rancor of the 
Radicals, the dissidence of Dissent, and 
the rough antics of an unconventionality 
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that was unconventional on principle, had 
bred a deep horror of the rude reformer, 
though he, too, was not unlikely to find 
the rude reformer cropping out in himself 
at some distant day. And, of course, 
one knows equally well the weariness of 
smooth and selfish routine, and the wea- 
riness of polished sentiment and highly 
cultivated indirectness of suggestion, 
which drive men in the exactly opposite 
directions. Now without relations, we 
should never know exactly what change 
of air we most wanted. We get tired of 
ourselves, but without knowing what it is 
in us which chiefly tires us. We can only 
find that outin our relations. They serve 
at least as the starting-point from which 
we go out into the world to seek our men- 
tal and moral fortune, and a very useful, 
though humble, service that is. Let us 
not revile our relations. Without them, 
we should never discern which of the 
family grooves are getting a little too 
deeply cut into the soil, so deeply cut 
that the constant continuance therein 
would result in the end in a painless sort 
of extinction. 


From Nature. 
FISH-CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


IT is a common saying that everything 
in America is on a larger scale than in 
this country. The longest rivers, the 
largest lakes, the highest mountains, the 
broadest plains, the most stupendous 
waterfalls, and the biggest hotels, are all 
to be found in the New World. Fortunes 
are made with a rapidity which is unpar- 
allelled in Europe; and men who only 
lately were penniless adventurers are los- 
ing or winning millions in New York. 
The latest example of the scale on which 
everything in America is conducted may 
be found in a volume of more than one 
thousand pages, printed in the govern- 
ment printing office, bound in the gov- 
ernment bindery of the United States, 
and containing the “Annual Report of 
the United States Commission on Fish 
and Fisheries.” ‘The volume, it may be 
added, has been preceded by five others 
of almost equal length; and gives a re- 
markable idea of the importance which 
the Americans attach to fish-culture. 

It would obviously be impossible to 
attempt, within the compass of a news- 
paper article, any adequate review of a 
work of this character. But we may per- 
haps indicate its nature by rapidly de- 
scribing its contents. The volume, then, 
is roughly divisible into two parts. The 





first sixty-four pages contain the report 
of the Commission; the last nine hun- 
dred and eighty-eight pages are occupied 
with appendices and an index. Forty- 
four appendices of unequal importance 
are thus published. The greater portion 
of them consists of translations or repro- 
ductions of papers published in other 
countries and having more or less refer- 
ence to the work of the Commission. 
For instance, there is a report by Herr 
Wallem (the well-known Norwegian in- 
spector of fisheries) on the “ American 
Fisheries ;” by Prof. Sars on the “ Nor- 
wegian Deep-Sea Expedition of 1878;” 
by Mr. Stirling of Edinburgh on the 
“ Recent Outbreak of Salmon Disease ;” 
and by other authorities on various sub- 
jects. In addition the appendices contain 
original papers by Messrs. Livingston 
Stone, C. G. Atkins, and other American 
fish-culturists on matters more or less 
connected with fish-culture in the United 
States. Thus the volume undoubtedly 
contains a vast mass of information. 
Much of it indeed is written in a style 
which in this country would be consid- 
ered more suitable to a review than to an 
official report. But the American system 
of government is so different from our 
own that an Englishman cannot easily 
form an impartial opinion on this point. 
Herr Wallem estimates the yearly prof- 
it, by which we think he means the gross 
yield, of the fisheries of the United States 
at $27,300,000. In this sum is “ naturally 
not included what foreign nations capture 
on the banks of America, nor what the 
fisheries of Canada yield. If one should 
take both these factors into the calcula- 
tion the amount mentioned may perhaps 
be increased by one-half, because the 
French fisheries alone on the Newfound- 
land islands have a yearly profit of 
$1,365,000. to) $1,638,000, and the Cana- 
dian fisheries yield $10,920,000 to $12,- 
285,000 yearly.” Herr Wallem adds ina 
note that * for comparison it may perhaps 
be instructive to state that the arwegian 
marine fisheries may be estimated at 
$12,285,000 to $13,650,000 yearly, and the 
French at $15,015,000 to $16,380,000.” 
If these figures may be accepted as cor- 
rect on the high authority of Herr Wai- 
lem, the American fisheries must be worth 
about §,500,000/. a year; the French fish- 
eries 3,250,000/.; the Norwegian fisheries 
2,600,000/.; and the Canadian fisheries 
2,250,000/. We have unfortunately no 
statistics at our command which would 
enable us to compare these values with 
the produce of our own fisheries, but we 
do not believe that any competent author- 
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ity would place their value at less than 
6,300,000/,; and we believe that most 
— would be disposed to name a 
igher sum. Englishmen, therefore, may 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that 
the fisheries of the British Islands are 
still the most important in the world; 
though the fishermen of the United States 
are fast overtaking British fishermen. 

Those persons who are most familiar 
with the British fisheries are aware that 
for years past complaints have been made 
of the injury done both to fish and fisher- 
men by the operations of trawling. It is 
very singular that trawling is also objected 
to in the United States ; and the commis- 
sioners print in their appendices a petition 
from the fishermen of Block Island on 
the subject. But the similarity between 
the complaints disappears on examina- 
tion. A trawl in England is a large 
purse-net, attached to a heavy beam raised 
upon trawl heads or irons at either end, 
and dragged along the bottom of the sea. 
A trawl in Scotland is simply a draft or 
seine net; a trawl in America is a long 
line baited with hooks and left on the 
bottom of the sea. It is very odd that 
these three distinct modes of fishing are 
all objected to in the different countries 
in which they are employed. In Scotland 
the drift-net fishermen object to the trawl 
or seine nets; in England the drift-net 
fishermen and the line fishermen object 
to the beam trawls. In America the 
hand-line fishermen object to the set-line 
fishermen, whom they call trawlers. 
Among the fishermen of the three coun- 
tries there is a cry against trawling, and 
the fishermen of the three countries are 
all alluding to distinct modes of fishing. 
These complaints may, centuries hence, 
puzzle some antiquarians, who may nat- 
urally assume that these races, speaking 
the same language, mean the same thing 
by the same word. They all are due to 
the jealousy usually felt by the introduc- 
tion of new machinery in any industry. 
The set-line fishermen, who complain of 
the beam trawls in this country, form the 
very class which the hand-line fishermen 
complain of in America under the name 
of trawlers; and the governments of both 
countries may safely disregard both com- 
plaints, since one of them is the most 
effective answer to the other. 

We have reserved for the close of this 
article all reference to what the commis- 
sioners would consider the most impor- 
tant portion of their report. The Ameri- 
cans are the greatest fish-breeders in the 
world, and fish-breeding is conducted in 
the United States at a cost and to an ex- 





tent of which in this country we can have 
little idea. According to the report, the 
commissioners distributed in 1878 no less 
than 15,700,000 shad and 4,460,000 Cali- 
fornian salmon, besides other fish. Such 
prodigious efforts will excite surprise 
among persons who are acquainted with 
the difficulties of obtaining even a few 
thousand ripe salmon-eggs, and we natu- 
rally turn for information as to the results 
which have ensued from such unprece- 
dented efforts. Here however we find, 
as it seems to us, the least satisfactory 
portion of the report. The commission- 
ers claim indeed that no less than five 
hundred salmon were taken in the mouth 
of the Connecticut River in 1878, a river 
which they imply had had few or no sal- 
mon in it for many years. It is possible 
therefore that the commissioners’ efforts 
may have been successful in restocking 
that river with salmon; though we own 
that we should feel more certain of this if 
the fish had been taken in the river itself, 
and not in the mouth of it. But when 
they go on to infer that they may increase 
the yield of shad, and even of herring 
and of cod, we read with admiration of 
their energy, but without being convinced 
by their reasoning. In this country, at 
any rate, the best observers are satisfied 
that cod, herring, and other fish are an- 
nually bred in numbers compared with 
which the fifteen millions of fry of the 
United States Commission would repre- 
sent an insignificant fraction, and that 
the destruction which is going on among 
them by natural causes is so vast that 
even the capture of white bait by the ton- 
load makes no appreciable addition to it. 
The arguments which Malthus, at the 
commencement of the century, used to 
illustrate the principles of population are 
thought in this country to be strictly ap- 
plicable to fish. Sea-fish, like all other 
animals, are undoubtedly increasing in 
greater proportion than their food; and it 
is obvious therefore that unless man can 
increase their food it is only lost labor to 
increase their number. 


From The Spectator. 
THE MENTAL EFFECT OF EARTHQUAKES. 


THE outbreak of new earthquakes, first 
at Agram, then in Ischia, and now in 
Chios, the last the most destructive of all, 
and costing thousands of lives, within a 
few weeks of each other, seems to show 
that a period of earthquake-shock may 
have begun which may affect, to an extent 
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by no means inconsiderable, the history 
and life of our century. No one can 
doubt that the earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions which visited the same general 
region, but more especially Asia Minor 
and Italy, during the first and second 
centuries of our era, produced great ef- 
fects, not only on the minds and charac- 
ters of that generation, but even on the 
distribution of population; nor that the 
earthquake at Lisbon, in the last century, 
produced almost as great a shock on the 
thoughts of men as it produced physically 
on the immense region over which its 
effects were felt, a region which included 
almost all Europe, part of Africa, and part 
of the American continent. A spell of 
earthquake of any violence and duration, 
which should extend over such a field as 
that, would, in a time like our own, when 
every influence is intensified by the simul- 
taneous transmission of the impressions 
it produces to all parts of the globe, pro- 
duce the most powerful effects, not simply 
on the countries which might suffer from 
it, but on all the world. No physical 
phenomena, however dreadful, seem to 
produce the same sense of paralysis as 
earthquakes. A correspondent of Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, who was in the earth- 
quake of Copiapo, in 1822, describes the 
effect on the mind as something which 
begins before any other sign of the earth- 
quake has manifested itself at all, —an 
anticipatory horror, which is even more 
marked in the case of the lower animals. 
“ Before we hear the sound, or at least 
are fully conscious of hearing it, we are 
made sensible, I do not know how, that 
something uncommon is going to happen; 
everything seems to change color; our 
thoughts are chained immovably down; 
the whole world appears to be in disorder; 
all nature looks different to what it is 
wont to do; and we feel quite subdued 
and overwhelmed by some invisible power, 
beyond human control or apprehension.” 
In the Neapolitan earthquake of 1805, 
these anticipatory signs were most re- 
markable’ in relation to the life of the 
animal world. An Italian writer, quoted 
in Mr. Wittich’s “ Curiosities of Physical 
Geography,” says: “I must not omit in 
this place to mention those prognostics 
which were derived from animals. They 
were observed in every place where the 
shocks were such as to be generally per- 
ceptible. Some minutes before they were 
felt, the oxen and cows began to bellow, 
the sheap and goats bleated, and rushing 
in confusion one on the other, tried to 
break the wicker-work of the folds; the 
dogs howled terribly, the geese and fowls 





were alarmed and made much noise; the 
horses which were fastened in their stalls 
were greatly agitated, leaped up, and tried 
to break the halters with which they were 
attached to the mangers; those which 
were proceeding on the roads suddenly 
stopped, and snorted in a very strange 
way. The cats were frightened, and 
tried to conceal themselves, or their hair 
bristled up wildly. Rabbits and moles 
were seen to leave their holes; birds rose, 
as if scared, from the places on which 
they had alighted ; and fish left the bottom 
of the sea and approached the shores, 
where at some places great numbers of 
them were taken. Even ants and reptiles 
abandoned, in clear daylight, their subter- 
ranean holes in great disorder, many 
hours before the shocks were felt. Large 
flights of locusts were seen creeping 
through the streets of Naples towards 
the sea the night before the earthquake. 
Winged ants took refuge during the dark- 
ness in the rooms of the houses. Some 
dogs a few minutes before the first shock 
took place awoke their sleeping masters, 
by barking and pulling them, as if they 
wished to warn them of the impending 
danger, and several persons were thus 
enabled to save themselves.” What it is, 
before the sound or shock of earthquake 
is felt, which warns both animals and 
human beings of the approach of some 
dreadful catastrophe threatening the very 
basis of their existence, no one, of course, 
can say, since the impression made upon 
the nervous system is, at least as regards 
our own species, evidently one of general 
disturbance, and not one to which expe- 
rience attaches any explicit significance. 
It may be, of course, that some very great 
change in the magnetic conditions of a 
spot threatened with earthquake, leads to 
that extreme excitement of mind exhibited 
by all living creatures previous to the 
onset of the earthquake. That, however, 
is pure conjecture. What is interesting 
is that a certain blank consternation 
seems always to be the characteristic 
herald of an earthquake, as well as the 
characteristic result. That it should be 
the characteristic result, is, of course, no 
wonder. The very condition of human 
life is the solidity of the not very thick 
earth-crust on which we live, and when 
that solidity is exchanged for positive 
fluidity, as it is in the worst earthquakes, 
it is natural enough that stupefaction 
should be the result. In one of the Cala- 
brian earthquakes, it was discovered that 
large pieces of ground had so changed 
places, that a plantation of mulberry-trees 
had been carried into the middle of a 
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corn-field and there left, and a field sown 
with lupines had been carried out into 
the middle of a vineyard. The Italian 
lawsuits which resulted from this lique- 
faction of “real” property may be easily 
imagined. Still stranger, in the earth- 
quake in Riobamba, in 1797, Alexander 
von Humboldt found that the whole furni- 
ture of one house had been buried be- 
neath the ruins of the next house. “The 
upper layer of the soil, formed of matter 
not possessing a great degree of coheren- 
cy, had moved like water in running 
streams, and we are compelled to suppose 
that those streams flowed first downwards, 
and, at last, rose upwards. The motion 
in the shocks which were experienced in 
Jamaica (July 7th, 1692) must have been 
not less complicated. According to the 
account of an eye-witness, the whole sur- 
face of the ground had assumed the ap- 
pearance of running water. The sea and 
land appeared to rush on one another, 
and to mingle in the wildest confusion. 
Some persons who, at the beginning of 
the calamity, had escaped into the streets 
and to the squares of the town, to avoid 
the danger of being crushed under the 
ruins of the falling houses, were so vio- 
lently tossed from one side to the other, 
that many of them received severe contu- 
sions, and some were maimed. Others 
were lifted up, hurled through the air, 
and thrown down at a distance from the 
place where they were standing. A few 
who were in town were carried away to 
the seashore, which was rather distant, 
and then thrown into the sea, by which 
accident, however, their lives were saved.” 
Such a liquefaction of all that is most 
solid in our world, seems a grim enough 
realization of the prayer of the prophet, 
“ Oli that thou wouldest rend the heavens, 
that thou wouldest come down, that the 
mountains might flow down at thy pres- 
ence,” for the mountains do really flow 
down, in earthquakes, but the effect of 
that flowing is a consternation such as no 
other phenomenon of physical life, not 
even the worst darkness of volcanic erup- 
tions, ever produces. The loss of every- 
thing stable at the basis of human life, is 
the collapse of the ordinary foundations 
even of the spiritual life itself, though if 
that life has got its roots firmly into the 
heart, the original foundations may fall 
away, without impairing the vitality of 
that which at first had propped itself upon 
them. But where this is not the case, 
nothing tends more to that truest nihil- 
ism, which, so far from thinking it worth 
while to destroy anything, finds both de- 
struction and construction alike childish 





under the tottering of the very pillars of 
life, than the phenomena of an earthquake. 
Amidst the moral shocks which the col- 
lapse of the very earth itself produces, 
only a faith which has profoundly con- 
vinced itself that the physical frame of 
things is a mere scaffolding, by the lines 
of which the spiritual dwelling of man has 
been fashioned, remains at all. Positiv- 
ism itself, with its hierarchy of the sci- 
ences, all of them resting on the material 
life as the substratum of everything, 
would obviously disappear in a moment 
along with the menace to that physical 
foundation on which it bases its whole 
system. 

It is curious to think what such races 
as the Teutonic would become under the 
influence of frequent earthquakes. Their 
“solidity” of character, as it is called, 
largely consists in the confidence they 
feel in the sameness of all nature’s ways ; 
and whether it would survive that confi- 
dence, and outlive the constancy on which 
it was nourished, is very doubtful. An 
English squire, for instance, whose tim- 
ber and crops had changed places with 
the timber and estates of his next neigh- 
bor, would certainly not be recognizably 
an English squire much longer. An En- 
glish merchant whose stock of satins or 
teas had vanished under the establish- 
ment of his rival, would find the world so 
very much out of joint, that he himself 
would probably become an unmeaning 
phenomenon. It is, indeed, clear that 
even rare periodical attacks of earthquake 
would render the existence of a great 
capital impossible, and the character of 
an agricultural population quite different, 
and probably much more capricious than 
before. And not unreasonably so. Spir- 
itual faith, even if it remain, cannot well 
rule the actions of physical beings in a 
physical world which has lost all aspects 
of constancy. Indeed, repeated shocks 
to the physical basis of things, though 
they may well test the strength of faith, 
cannot of course be often repeated on 
this earth of ours, without transferring all 
the characteristic operativeness of faith 
to a world of another kind. Faith is faith 
in divine constancy; and the constancy 
which has ceased to govern our bodies 
must be discoverable in some other region, 
not that of our bodies, if faith is to be of 
use. Morally, then, the only use of earth- 
quakes must be to ¢es¢ the growth of a 
spiritual faith in a world and life beyond 
the reach of earthquakes. Clearly it can- 
not strengthen or educate such a faith. 
It can only sift the false faith from the 
true, and accord to the true its triumph. 
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